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Countless Foreign Areas Furnish Us With Materials Vital to Well-Being 


Imports Are “of the Essence” for 


Drugs, Toiletries, And Allied ‘Trades 


L. A. BARBER 
and 
M. D. Hay 


CONSUMERS MERCHANDISE BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF ¢ OMMERCE 


= 1948, United States im- 
ports of organic raw materials for the 
health, toiletries, and allied industrial 
fields reached the imposing volume of 
154,346,801 pounds with a value of 
$52,449,605. This represents an increase 
of 133.65 percent in value over 1939, 
despite a decrease of 20.65 percent in 
weight. 

These industries must rely upon for- 
eign sources for their requirements of 
the organic raw materials discussed in 
this article, because climate, soil, or la- 
bor costs have entirely precluded com- 
mercial production in the United States 
or because insufficient quantities are 
here produced. 

How tremendously important these 
natural materials are is obvious when 
one realizes the value of the total United 
States sales of products that depend upon 
them—for efficacy and sales appeal, or 
because of technical considerations. 
Pharmaceutical and prescription sales 
well exceeded $1,500,000,000 in 1948; 
toilet preparations, $800,000,000; while 
food articles (baking, confectionery, and 
beverages) , soap, disinfectants, inks, shoe 
polishes, and other items that are per- 
fumed or flavored reached fabulous dol- 
lar values. 

In a world dislocated by war, with most 
countries having “gaps” in their balances 
of international payments, these pur- 
chases loom large. In these commodities, 
as in many other fields, the United States 
is the largest consumer. Postwar resur- 
gence of dollar expenditures abroad for 
such materials is a notable boon to the 
Many supplying nations and their pos- 
Sessions, contributing directly to the 
rehabilitation of their agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and export pursuits. Equally 
Significant, this increase in dollars re- 
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ceived by the various countries enables 
them to be better customers of the United 
States. 

Table 1 shows the source of these com- 
modities by principal regions, with 
amounts expressed in pounds and dollars. 

It is to be noted that four of the five 
regions doubled, at least, their exports to 
the United States (in terms of dollars) in 
1948 over 1939. Europe, however, chalked 
up a mere 18.4 percent gain, in conse- 
quence of a severe drop of 66 percent by 
weight; this poundage decline in 1948 was 
accounted for by decidedly smaller ship- 
ments of medicinal botanicals and fish- 
liver oils—the United States imports of 
the latter having been abnormally high 
in 1939, or five times the 1948 volume. 


Crude Botanicals 


MEDICINAL PLANTS were the only 
“tools” of the primitive medicine men in 
treating tribal ills. They still are the 
foundation for prescriptions compounded 
by the pharmacist, and constitute a very 





important part of packaged medicines, 
especially in the proprietary field. 

That they have held their own in 1948 
over 1939 is true, if we ignore licorice, 
only 10 percent of which is used annually 
in medicinals as an expectorant, and in 
cough drops, and to mask the unpleasant 
taste of many drug items. Licorice is 
also used in confectionery, while the sec- 
ondary root extraction is used in a fire- 
extinguishing product and the spent lic- 
orice root forms the base of an insulating 
fiber board. Even mushrooms are ferti- 
lized by the residual material. A great 
proportion of this delectable offering of 
Turkey, Spain, Greece, China, and other 
countries is consumed in smoking to- 
bacco, plug-tobacco, and snuff. 

While only 82,856,872 pounds of medic- 
inal plants or parts were imported into 
the United States during 1948, as against 
100,252,339 pounds in 1939, representing 
an actual comparative decrease of 17,- 
395,467 pounds, the decline of licorice 
root alone, 17,640,238 pounds, more than 
accounts for the total net diminution of 
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Turkish licorice root baled for shipment. 





Citronella in Ceylon. 


1948 under 1939. Other large 1948 losses 
were accounted for by cinchona bark 


(1,673,413 pounds) from _ Indonesia 
(transplanted from South America), the 
source of quinine for malaria, quinidine 
for auricular fibrillation of the heart and 
the two other crystallizable medicinal 
alkaloids, cinchonine and cinchonidine. 
Quinoidine, the noncrystallizable alka- 
loid, is employed in tempering steel. Nux 
vomica from India and French Indo- 
china lagged 1,125,656 pounds in 1948. 
This drug and its derivative, strychnine, 
have both appeared for years in the first 








percent of the strychnine manufactured 
in the United States was employed up to 
1947 in rodenticides, but two new chem- 
ical products have now supplanted it to 
a large extent. 

Sloe and juniper berries dropped l,- 
103,185 pounds in 1948. Their use in 
medicinal preparations in the United 
States has declined very materially, but 
gin manufacture is chiefly responsible 
for imports, followed by use in per- 
fume and other flavor formulas. Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and many 
other European countries vie to supply 
us. 

In this classification “crude botan- 
icals,” 14 individual commodities and the 
basket classification “barks’’ were re- 
sponsible for total increases of 9,649,566 
pounds in 1948 over their combined 1939 
weights. Seven of these products had 
total gains of 7,988,566 pounds, equiva- 
lent to 82.8 percent of total increases in 
1948 over 1939, to wit: Tea waste, 3,532,- 
635 pounds increase (for caffeine; from 
India, China, and Ceylon); psyllium, 


2,065,966 pounds (as laxative; from 
India, China, Greece, France); kelp, 
929,642 pounds (for sodium alginate: 


from Canada, Japan, and Norway) ; san- 
dalwood, 408,798 pounds (for sandalwood 
oil; from India); licorice extract, 373,- 
855 pounds (for tobacco, medicinals, 
confectionery; from Turkey, Greece, 
Spain); fenugreek, 362,668 pounds (for 
medicinals and artificial maple flavor; 
from French Morocco and India); and 
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TOMBAREL PRODUCTS CORP, 


Rose cultivation in southern France, 


painful spasmodic affections of the un- 
striped muscles and to allay nervous ir- 
ritation—from Egypt, principally, and 
also from Belgium, India, and Hungary). 
Dollarwise, 1948 imports of botanicals 
were 114 times greater than in 1939, or 
a gain of $8,769,918, the following seven 
commodities accounting for 80.4 percent 
of the total annual increase: Licorice 
root, licorice extract, opium, psyllium, 
papain, sandalwood, and tea waste. 
Although 15 products showed a com- 
bined value drop in 1948 of $1,159,109 
from their 1939 totals, two, cinchona bark 
($782,760) and aloe ($179,880) , decreased 
by an aggregate of $962,640, represent- 


10 constituents in prescriptions. Eighty henbane, 314,992 pounds (for relief of ing 83 percent of the entire decline. 
TABLE 1. {rea Sources of Commodity Groups 
YEAR 1939 
Asi Europ Africa South America North America ? 
Item 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollar Pound Dollars 
Crude botanicals 60, 012, 193 3,963,085 | 32, 829, 317 2,071, 879 2, 243, 269 137, 018 3, 562, 618 536, 430 1, 704, 942 187, 418 
Animal glands 99, 449 25, 866 21, 929 94, 52 6, 769 11. 482 4189. 044 74 (004 44. 799 77, 253 
Fish livers 5, 358, 119 1, 440, 362 10, 591 2, 136 320 al 195, 789 123, 990 690, 054 263, 010 
Fish-liver oils. 1,073, 118 61,165 | 35,258,208 | 2, 450, 068 15.029, 784 1, 219, 752 
Exotic animal perfume materials 365 28, 335 280) 17, 855 505 4. 747 
Essential oils - - - ‘ 5, 786,903 | 1,819,377 | 1,313,709 150, 221 738, 091 673, 623 792. 408 784. 364 8. 232 16. 1B 
Gums, resins, balsams 11, 188, 094 1, 889, 158 4, 315, 668 500, 654 | 10, 152, 731 708, 547 1, 348, 749 201, 39 8, 949 4, 596 
Total___- 83, 518, 241 9, 227,348 73,749, 702 8, 287,338 | 13, 171, 685 1, 555, 45 6, 388, GOS 1, 720, 185 17, 786, 760 1, 768, 152 
YEAR 1947 
Crude botanicals 60, 327,005 | 6,570,548 | 19,667,533 | 5,388,982 | 2,291, 885 1, 783, 693 5, 489, 881 1,064,153 | 2.073, 241 724, 612 
Animal glands-- 445, 704 235, 503 22, 001 39, 989 44, 092 25, 658 625, 141 734,854 | 9 673, 904 2, 478, 200 
Fish livers-_---- 56, 440 14,071 203, 024 104, 445 39, 198 16, 605 1, 683, 971 981, 072 943, 487 537, 641 
Fish-liver oils- 145, 990 462, 927 8, 573, 938 2, 436, 975 65, 498 133, 201 401, 874 2, 688, 404 } 600, 578 2, 087, 300 
Exotic animal perfume materials 648 186, 176 230 18, 974 481 QR, 712 { 58 
Essential oils. 2, 789, 775 3, 913, 940 770, 958 3, 313, 688 280, 889 1, 020, 594 2, 243, 124 4.814, 377 150. 729 489, 655 
Gums, resins, balsams 11, 217, 828 5, 355, 695 1, 856, 972 381, 697 | 11, 434, 402 1, 249, 417 3, 240, 869 1, 447, 602 192. 549 73, 744 
Total 74, 983, 390 | 16,738,860 | 31,094,656 | 11,684,750 | 14,156,445 | 4,257,880 13,684,860 | 11 i" 6, 634, 582 6, 391, 750 
a YEAR 1948 
Crude botanicals 60, 480, 430 9, 857,884 | 11, 458, 037 2, 628, 033 3, 360, 525 1, 442, 946 4, 407, 498 787, 035 3, 150, 382 049, 85) 
Animal glands 109, 141 50, 346 37, 703 14, 832 47, 449 25, 409 1, 271, 936 1, 097, 426 2, 062, 211 943, 247 
Fish livers-- 212, 346 73, 451 106, 367 73, 662 6, 108 6, 678 750, 159 261, 965 1, 795, 306 1, 483, 377 
Fish-liver oils : 340,826 | 1,545,286 | 7,439,132 | 2, 482,641 41, 405 171, 267 754,082 | 3,446,081 | 11,861,853 | 6, 438, 236 
Exotic animal perfume materials 371 60, 164 200 23, 034 813 41, 935 6 | 18 
Essential oils a 2, 480, 217 2, 158, 137 1, 197, 425 3,017, 376 | 313, 198 552, 120 2, 429, 573 3, 462, 612 129, 047 440, 311 
Gums, resins, balsams | 13, 299, 030 4, 890, 318 6, 655, 555 1, 569,532 | 16, 170,614 1, 487, 465 1, 908, 902 938, 666 68, 954 28, 263 
Total. | 76, 922,361 | 18,635,586 | 26,894,419 | 9,809,110 | 19,940,112 | 3,727,820 | 11,522, 150 9,993, 785 | 19, 067, 759 10, 283, 302 
| | 
1 South America includes the West Indies and Central America. 
2 North America includes Canada, Mexico, and Iceland. 
Source: Compiled by L. A. Barber and M. D. Hall, Consumers Merchandise Branch, from data supplied by the Bureau of the Census 
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Although all countries butcher cattle, 1939—‘“‘Animal drugs advanced, n. e. s.” 
pigs, and sheep, the principal animals in 1948 being 167,743 pounds ($1,298,- 
from which pancreas, pituitary, ovaries, 515) as against the 1939 classification, 
ox bile, livers, and other organs are saved “Vegetable or animal drugs, n. e. s., ad- 
for medicinal purposes, very few coun- vanced,” 734,276 pounds ($511,745). 
tries are in a position to collect the 
glands for domestic use or for export, Fish-Liver Imports 
and they are sold for food consumption. : 

Consider pancreas glands for making in- IMPORTS OF FISH LIVERS are not 
sulin. The gland must be removed from separately classified according to type of 
the carcass and placed in special low- fish, but it is most likely that the major 
refrigerated units within 30 minutes. portion, especially from South America 
They must be transported to the railroad and North America, consisted of shark 
in special refrigerated trucks, conveyed livers. : : 
in low-temperature freight cars, thence The traditional source of vitamin A is 
by steamship refrigerated systems, and, in the foods we eat. The best-known 
on arrival in the United States, taken by supplementary source was formerly cod- 
refrigerated trucks to special freight cars liver oil. However, although Iceland, 
for a nonstop trip to the midwestern firm Canada, and the United States supplied 
which accounts for the major produc- large quantities during the recent war, 
tion of insulin. A special supervisor the cessation of shipments from Norway 
COURTESY PAN AMERICAN UNION accompanies the cars, and, to avoid any served as an incentive to exploit the pro- 
mt Petitgrain oil: Cutting the bitter-orange delays, the pancreas glands are ex- prey of livers of other fish, especially 
nd ey arained Ser-appeeras hy She We kere How valuable these other oils are is a 
ment at the manufacturing plant, and a 
y). : not at the port of entry parent from the fact that soupfin-shark- 
als Animal Glands and Cochineal liver oil contains 100,000 International 
or The relatively low price paid for these Units of vitamin A and 1,000 of D per 
yen U. S. IMPORTS of animal glands and glands prevents slaughterhouses with gram. The U. S. Pharmacopoeia XIII 
ent cochineal expanded very materially in only a small number of killings per day specifies San aatitiees “at “4 ieee 
ice 1948 in comparison with the prewar year from investing in special refrigerating p 850 U. S. P. Units of Vitamin A. and 
im, of 1939 in both volume and value. units and expert personnel. Unless large wit toe pra 85 U.S. P. Units of Vitamin 
Translated percentagewise, 1948 was quantities are dealt in regularly, the D.” Additionally, . shinvie’s tives''te 36 
m- greater than 1939 by 255.6 percent in landed New York selling price is less than percent of body ‘weight ad thee eee 
109 volume and 652.7 percent in value. their cost. Competition is too keen. In yields 10 percent of oil. Other fishlivers 
ark United States imports of animal glands addition to large United States collec- with valyieg naturel concententinnst at 
sed and cochineal in 1948 (1939 in paren- tions, Argentina, Canada, Uruguay, and from 210,000 I. U. per gram of vitamin A 
nt- theses) were: Pituitary, thyroid, 1,514,- Brazil are regular shippers to the United down to 10 000 are: Sablefish, swordfish, 
601 pounds, value $958,339 (648,191 States. Some idea of the number of ani- ial: Stn 06d, Packie mace Wns 
pounds, value $134,491); animal drugs, mals slaughtered may be gleaned from fin one other tuna, ling cod, halibut; 
n. e. S., 1,920,004 pounds, value $1,131,440 the fact that some of the glands or parts nesensiiiiee’ anal éoafiaie: Site ef lee 
(257,046 pounds, value $127,087); cochi- used weigh only ounces. potency one be concentrated or employed 
neal, 93,835 pounds, value $41,481 (86,753 Cochineal is the dried bodies of female in poultry and cattle feed. 
i pounds, value $21,552). insects of Coccus cacti and is discussed Table 1 shows that fishliver imports in 
The average pound price, however, for in this group for convenience. It is used 1948 were 54.1 percent less by weight and 
ars all kinds of glands was $0.604 (1948) and for its coloring properties in dyestuffs, 105 percent more by value than in 1939. 
: $0.323 (1947) and $0.285 (1939). paints, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics (as x 
Be No single type of gland has been sep- carmine), and in foodstuffs and confec- 
$ arately classified in the United States tions as carmine. Even some rugs and 
| import statistics. textiles are said to owe their red hues 
4, 596 The collection and processing of these to it. 
$152 glands represents a highly organized “Animal drugs, advanced” were not 
system, manned by expert gland re- included in the 1948 table of statistics, 
movers, shippers, and manufacturing since in 1939 they were listed in the 
technicians—everything under control classification “Vegetable or animal drugs, 
4, 612 from the moment of slaughtering the n. e. s., advanced.” However, the value 
rea various animals in foreign lands until in 1948 was greater than that of the 
a they are processed in the United States. entire class of which they were a part in 
9, 655 
pbs TARLE 2.—U. 8. Fish-Liver-Oil Imports 
1,70 
1939 1047 1948 
Item 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
19, 850 
4 | Cod-liver oil 51,361,110 | 3,730,985 | 11,705,902 | 3,195,469 | 15, 685, 408 4, 706, 393 
28, 236 Shark-liver oil (crude) ( (1) 28, 327 21, 451 , 696, 953 441,045 
, 18 Shark-liver oi] (advanced ( (‘) (') (') 3, 743, 163 6, 429, 897 
40, 311 salibat-liver oil (1) (1) ee Ra 062 611, 997 
8 263 ish-liver oil, n. e. s. (advanced (1) 1, 159, 248 4, 591, 887 255, 712 1, 804, 179 
33 302 Total 51,361,110 | 3,730,985 | 12,893,477 | 7,808,807 | 20,437,298 | 14,083,511 
i ! No classifications. COURTESY PAN AMERICAN UNION 
oe ao L. A. Barber and M. D. Hall, Consumers Merchandise Branch, from data supplied by the . lang-Ylang trees in Guatemala. 
ekly September 19, 1949 5) 








The average declared import values per 
pound were: 1948, $0.661; 1947, $0.565— 
against 1939, $0.274. 

Table 2 is shown in order to give a 
better understanding of the over-all fig- 
ures in table 1, since this field is of sig- 
nificant economic and health impor- 
tance. 

Cod-liver oil is the only commodity in 
table 2 that may be compared in 3 years. 
Statistically, 1948 imports by weight de- 
creased 69.5 percent from 1939, but dis- 
played a dollar gain of 26.1 percent. 


Exotic Animal Perfume 
Materials 


THIS GROUP consists of natural musk, 
civet, castoreum, and ambergris. 

Historically, the aggregate volume of 
United States imports does not fluctuate 
much, nor does it amount to much in 
terms of pounds. However, these prod- 
ucts go a long way, being included in aged 
tincture form in perfume formulas to 
give fixative, blending, and rounding 
effects. 

The small musk deer of Tibet and 
western China are the sources of natural 
musk, while the beaver of Canada gives 
us castoreum. Civet is obtained from 
only one country, Ethiopia, and its un- 
pleasant smelling excretion comes from 
the civet cat. Ambergris, unlike the 
other three exotic animal products, is 
not confined to specific areas. Wherever 
there are sperm whales, there is the pos- 
sibility of finding ambergris, for it is ob- 
tained from the intestines of whales 
when caught, or is found floating in the 
sea. Ambergris turns up in the United 
States from unpredictable countries, 
perhaps Hong Kong, China, or from any 
port where the whaler may sell it or 
somebody may find it floating. © 

The group average pound price in 
1948 was approximately 50 percent 
higher than in 1939, or $90.03 a pound, 
against $61.63 a pound. 


Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL OILS are volatile oils—ob- 
tained principally: by distillation from 
botanicals—which evaporate at ordinary 
room temperature. Sources of raw ma- 
terials are trees, shrubs, grasses, plants, 
citrus fruits and their various parts, such 


1939 


Type — - 





Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds 
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Belladonna: Flowering branch, leaves, 


and root. 


as flowers, leaves, twigs, wood, bark, 
roots, and rhizomes. Citrus-fruit peels 
are mostly expressed (cold pressed), but 
small quantities are distilled. Several 
flowers are distilled by steam or by the 
volatile solvent process, or obtained by 
enfieurage. Essential oils differ from 
fixed oils (castor, olive) in that the latter 
do not evaporate at room temperature, 
are more viscous, have oily character- 
istics, and are generally obtained by cold 
pressing. 

Essential oils and their derivatives are 
the backbone of perfumed and flavoring 
products, such as confectionery, bev- 
erages, foodstuffs, toilet preparations, 
soap, and are important in fly sprays, 
ink, and medicinal preparations. 

The 1948 import totals were 24.2 per- 
cent less by weight and 49.5 percent 
greater by value than in 1939. 

However, when this commodity group 
is examined, it is found that 86.2 percent 
(1,801,003 pounds) of the total volume de- 
cline was composed of six oils: Cassia 
(120,578) , cinnamon leaf (206,127), gera- 
nium, (176,424), citronella (1,031,107), 
anise (124,702), and linaloe and bois de 
rose (142,065). 

Normally, essential-oil importers have 
to carry minimum inventories of 3 
months in order to have stocks avail- 


TABLE 3.—U. S. Imports of Gums and Balsams 


1947 1948 


Dollars 


Arabic or senegal 9, 199, 623 634,610 10, 958,714 1,135,495 15, 981, 734 1, 451, 316 
Karaya 7, 661, 622 574,725 | 6, 409, 463 1, 572, 804 7, 719, 520 1, 607, 941 
Tragasol 4, 191, 553 450, 483 1, 834, 919 363, 614 6, 791, 836 1, 736, 266 
Tragacanth. 3, 064, 676 , 264, 499 3, 062, 622 3, 262, 837 2, 604, 359 2, 349, 195 
Gums and resins 2, 288, 487 221, 515 5, O87, 596 1, 547, O89 4, 371, 337 1, 066, 896 

Source: Compiled by L. A. Barber and M. D. Hall, Consumers Merchandise Branch, from data supplied by the 


Bureau of the Census. 


6 


able from which to ship large and smajj 
orders, and sufficient for their own manu. 
facturing of synthetic organic chemi. 
cals, not forgetting their requirements 
for use in perfume, flavor, and technica]. 
products formulas. Contracts with their 
consuming manufacturing customers 
must be filled without delay. 

The large pound volume of imports 
in 1939 was probably attributable to the 
fact that importers, fearing dislocation or 
cessation of shipping space in the event 
of global war, placed orders for as much 
material as they could obtain. 

However, although larger weight pur. 
chases were made in 1939 than in 1948, 
prices did not skyrocket, since the pur. 
chasing was a continuation of normal 
market buying conditions. By this is 
meant that the United States and other 
countries were free to buy and import 
from their regular world-wide sources on 
a peacetime basis—until September 1, 
1939. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the average declared United States im- 
port value of essential oils in 1939 was 
$0.746 per pound against $2.17 per pound 
in 1947 and $1.47 in 1948. This shows 
that a return to world-wide competition 
has had its influence on prices in 1948, 

The completion of full United States 
pipe lines, the resumption of direct 
ordering by foreign countries, and the 
probable elimination of many war- 
established, speculative importers, all 
contributed to the decline in the pound 
price. 


Gums. Resins, and Balsams 


IMPORTS of gums and balsams in 1948 
were better in both pounds and value 
than in 1947, when the totals were in 
turn higher than in 1939. 

These gains are more easily pictured 
by the following percentages: 

1948 over 1939: 41 percent gain by weight, 
169.7 percent by value. 

1948 over 1947: 36.4 percent by weight, 
4.8 percent by value. 

1947 over 1939: 3 percent by weight, 157.4 
percent by value. 


The average annual pound price of 
the group as a whole was: 1948, $0.234; 
1947, $0.304; 1939, $0.122. 

A breakdown of gums and balsams in 
table 1 shows that in 1948 and 1947 four 
individual commodities and one “‘basket” 
group exceeded 1,000,000 pounds and 
$1,000,000 each in those years. No other 
classes equaled 1,000,000 either by weight 
or value. Table 3 presents the facts 
statistically. 

The economic importance of this group 
to United States production, and as a 
source of revenue to the supplying coun- 
tries, cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
For convenience, they are divided into 
several classes: (1) Water-soluble gums, 
those which either dissolve in water, or 
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like a sponge, absorb the water, forming 
emulsions in which medicinal ingredi- 
ents, flavors, or colors remain in suspen- 
sion (arabic, karaya, tragacanth, and 
tragasol) ; (2) resins, which are alcohol- 
soluble, but not water-soluble (benzoin, 
styrax, and the like); (3) balsams, 
which, like resins, are also alcohol-solu- 
ple and aromatic, but contain an oil 
(copaiba, tolu, and Peru). 

One can hardly imagine the disrup- 
tion to the medicinal, toilet-preparation, 
and industrial fields that would ensue if 
a cessation of imports were to occur, 
since the materials here considered are 
a vital component of these principal con- 
suming lines: Gum arabic (Sudan, 
Egypt, Nigeria, India) in medicinal 
preparations, foods, textiles, metal pol- 
ishes, ink, pottery, porcelain, and paper. 
Gum karaya (India and Sudan) as emul- 
sion base and laxative, ladies’ wave set, 
and in ice cream. Gum tragacanth 
(principally Iran) as emulsion base, lax- 
ative, gumming cigar outer leaf wrap- 
pers, men’s “hair-lay,” and other toilet 
preparations. Gum tragasol or locust 
bean gum (all Mediterranean countries) 
as sizing in textiles and in many indus- 
trial products; used in Spain as animal 
fodder and in flour form for humans in 
place of grains in times of shortage. 

The resins, benzoin (Sumatra and 
Siam) and styrax (Turkey and Hondu- 
ras) as well as the balsams, copaiba 
(Brazil), Peru (El Salvador), and tolu 
(Colombia) occupy important niches in 
medicinal preparations, such as oint- 
ments, but are adjuvants in a wide as- 
sortment of single flower and bouquet 
types of perfume scents for all purposes. 
Copaiba is also used extensively in per- 
fuming soap. 


Development of the Trade 
**Area-Wise”’ 


WHILE IT WOULD be too burdensome 
to delineate all the increases and de- 
creases in the five areas under review in 
this article, it is of interest to set forth 
briefly the major changes in commodities 
from principal countries. 

Asia 

Almost no change took place in the 
1948 and 1939 over-all volumes of medici- 
nal botanicals, animal glands, and exotic 
perfume materials. However, Indonesia 
supplied 1,984,272 pounds of cinchona 
bark in 1939 and only 13,440 pounds in 
1948. 

Fish-liver imports from Japan were 
only 208520 pounds in 1948 against 
5,320,975 pounds in 1939, although the 
1948 figure was four times that of 1947. 

Fish-liver oils from Japan were down 
800,000 pounds in 1948 from 1939, al- 
though double those of 1947. 

Four essential oils represent combined 
decreases of 2,010,529 pounds in 1948 
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Pumping out strips of agar-agar. 


from the 1938 totals. Cassia (all from 
China), so good in candy, baking prod- 
ucts, and flavor formulas and so desirable 
in mouth washes, dentifrices, perfumes, 
beverages, and pharmaceuticals, was 
down because of civil and military con- 
ditions and concomitant inflation which 
made it unattractive to distill all of the 
oil possible. Indonesia’s citronella plan- 
tations had not all been rehabilitated, 
while citronella from Ceylon was affected 
by a very material drop in prices. Both 
types are used in soap and perfume for- 
mulas. From both types are obtained 
geraniol, geranyl acetate, and citronellol, 
while the Indonesian type also is raw 
material for citronellal, hydroxycitronel- 
lal and menthol of medicinal grade. 
Both types were transplanted in Indo- 
nesia from Ceylon specimens. 

Cinnamon leaf (Ceylon) was insig- 
nificant in 1948 as compared to 1939. 
This product is one commercial source 
of vanillin for flavoring candies, confec- 
tionery, and ice cream, as a substitute 
for vanilla beans. Anise oil (China and 
French Indochina) showed little change 
in imports from China, but almost 115,- 
000 pounds less came from French Indo- 
china in 1948; candy wafers, baking 
products, soap and perfume and flavoring 
formulas are made more appealing by 
its use. 


Europe 


The total net loss of United States im- 
ports in 1948 under 1939 was 46,855,283 
pounds. Three groups were responsible: 
(1) Medicinal botanicals, 21,371,280 
pounds less; (2) cod liver oil, 28,676,866 
pounds lower; and (3) oils of bergamot 
and otto of rose. Bergamot oil (Italy) 
is an absolute requirement of eaux de 





Bleached agar in background. 


cologne, many perfume formulas, and 
for use in liqueurs. Otto of rose (Bul- 
garia), rose de mai (France), and otto 
of boronia (Australia) are supreme types 
of rose oil which add distinction to high- 
quality perfumes. 


Africa 


The 1948 increase of more than 1,000,- 
000 pounds of crude drugs is composed 
of gains in many commodities. Whereas 
British East Africa in 1939 accounted for 
only 5,600 pounds of United States im- 
ports of papain (Ceylon supplying 213,200 
pounds), in 1948 receipts from that re- 
gion were 307,047 pounds, compared 
with Ceylon’s 118,956 pounds. Planned 
policies and consistent high quality were 
the causes. This enzyme, known to lay- 
men as a meat tenderizer, is used in 
digestive preparations, protein hydroly- 
sates, for removal of burn eschars and 
carbuncles, and in beer manufacturing. 

Imports of fish-liver oils from Africa 
in 1939 were nonexistent, but 1948 re- 
ceipts were 41,405 pounds. This industry 
is being expanded. 

Africa’s 1948 contribution to the 
United States in essential oils registered 
a loss of 280,907 pounds under 1939, prin- 
cipally in cinnamon leaf oil (British East 
Africa) and geranium (Algeria, Reunion, 
and Madagascar). Geranium oil is from 
the same flower often used as a bouton- 
niere. It is employed to perfume soap 
and is an ingredient of many perfume 
formulas. Its derivative, rhodinol, is 
similarly used, and is a necessary part 
of artificial otto of rose. 

The gum increase, almost 6,500,000 
pounds in 1948 over 1939, represents 
larger shipments of gum arabic from 
the Sudan and Egypt. 
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Dense stand of Eucalyptus leucoxylon, Victoria, Australia. 


South America 


In volume, the South American area 
almost doubled its shipments to the 
United States in 1948 over 1939, while 
the value gained nearly 500 percent. 

Medicinal botanicals were approxi- 
mately 850,000 pounds greater in 1948. 
Cinchona from Guatemala and Peru, 
stramonium from Argentina and miscel- 
laneous forms of crude drugs from Chile, 
Brazil, and Jamaica formed the larger 
part of the gains. Argentina has a well- 
established industry organized by expert 
“displaced persons” from Europe. 

The animal-gland gain of 782,892 
pounds is attributed solely to Argentina’s 
shipments of 985,375 pounds in 1948 
against 156,547 pounds in 1939. Other 
countries showed no material change. 

The boost in 1948 receipts of fish livers 
from the South American area was due 
to arrivals from Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Peru—countries that did not ship 
in 1939, or whose volume was insignifi- 
cant in that earlier year. 

The classification ‘“‘fish-liver oils” did 
not exist in 1939. Cod-liver oil was the 
only type separately shown, and South 
America is not a source. Shark-liver oil 
was not listed separately in 1939. How- 
ever, more than 500,000 pounds of the 
latter came in during 1948 from Pan- 
ama, the Canal Zone, Cuba, Veneztela, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

Essential-oil arrivals increased more 
than 200 percent or 1,637,165 pounds. 
The gains were in lime oil (West Indies) , 
Ocotea cymbarum (Brazil) , orange sweet 
(Brazil) , bois de rose (Brazil), citronella 
(Guatemala and Honduras), petitgrain 
(Paraguay), lemongrass (Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Haiti, and Brazil). 
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Haiti is fighting its way into the sun. 
Already eight different essential oils are 
being shipped in commercial quantities, 
principally to the United States. The 
Central American Republics and Argen- 
tina are also promising sources of oils 
heretofore principally originating in Asia 
and Africa, while Guatemala is already 
an established exporter of citronella and 
lemongrass oils. 


North America (Including Canada, 
Mexico, and Iceland) 

The sole medicinal botanical classifi- 
cation to show a marked gain was 
“Flowers, fruits, and seeds” from Can- 
ada, which amounted to 350,245 pounds 
in 1948 and 75,927 pounds in 1939. 

“Pituitary, thyroid, and other glands” 
from Canada in 1948 were 278,864 pounds 
(not classified separately in 1939) and 
“Animal drugs, crude, n. e. s.,”’ also from 
Canada, were 1,781,126 pounds (no 
“class” in 1939). 

In 1948 Mexican shipments of fish 
livers amounted to 1,410,569 pounds, 
against 175,554 pounds in 1939, when 
that industry was just getting started 
in Mexico. 

Fish-liver oil imports are not compara- 
ble for 1948 and 1939, inasmuch as cod- 
liver oil was the only class in 1939. 
Shark-liver oil statistics began in 1943, 
and in 1948 Canadian and Mexican ship- 
ments were 1,676,899 pounds and 6,558 
pounds, respectively. Despite the pres- 
ence of this new commodity, imports of 
all fish-liver oils declined in 1948 because 
Iceland, Canada, Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and Miquelon and St. Pierre 
collectively shipped only 9,732,800 pounds 


of cod-liver oil, as against 15,030,409 
pounds in 1939. 

Six essential oils, three from Mexico 
and three from Canada, lifted imports in 
1948 to higher levels. They were (1939 
in parentheses): Citronella, Mexico, 
5,930 pounds (0); lime, Mexico, 97,147 
pounds (32,869 pounds) ; linaloe, Mexico, 
13,285 pounds (2,911 pounds); cedar- 
leaf, Canada, 2,280 pounds (0); pine- 
needle, Canada, 1,273 pounds (0); other 
essential oils, Canada, 8,790 pounds (1 
pound). 

“Gums and resins, n. e. s.,” Mexico, 
amounted to 55,934 pounds in 1948, none 
being received in 1939. This represents 
the major portion of the increase in the 
North American area. 


Outlook Deemed Favorable 
THE OUTLOOK for increased imports 
of these essential commodities is favor- 
able. Despite the fact that other coun- 
tries have resumed direct purchasing 
from original sources, the United States 
is still the world’s principal consumer, 
and is maintaining its high average an- 
nual import volume. 

Medicinal-botanical authorities in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
emphasize that greater research should 
be directed toward exploring new 
potentialities of already established 
medicinal plants. They contend that all 
the unrecorded secrets Known to the 
native medicine men of all parts of the 
world have not been rediscovered. Such 
exploration has developed sarsaparilla 
as a commercial source of hormones, and 
lemongrass as a Starting material for a 
synthetic vitamin A formula, the manu- 
facture of which has just been begun. 
A garlic derivative is said to be success- 
fully employed in the treatment of 
amoebic dysentery; lotus and waterlily 
derivatives from Indochina are claimed 
to be used in place of opiate anodynes; 
and a new use, as lard preservative, was 
found for gum guaiac oil. And even 
rose hip syrup gives us vitamin C. Chang 
Shan has been used as an antimalarial 
for centuries by the Chinese and is also 
found in Siam; reportedly, the ingredi- 
ents are highly potent. 

A discussion of increasingly important 
botanical derivatives would not be com- 
plete without mentioning Ocotea cym- 
barum oil from Brazil. A source of 
heliotropin, widely employed in perfum- 
ery and to a lesser extent in medicinals, 
it was formerly derived from Japanese 
and Formosan camphor oil. United 
States receipts from Brazil were more 
than 1,000,000 pounds in 1946 and ap- 
proximately 650,000 pounds in 1948. 

The botanicals enumerated are only 
a few whose benefits are being brought 
to light, while many other ‘‘old-timers” 
are now found to be more efficacious 
when used in conjunction with other 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Beirut To Install 
Automatic Phone System 


Bids covering the supply of all necessary 
equipment for an automatic telephone sys- 
tem for the City of Beirut, Lebanon, are in- 
vited by the Lebanese Telephone Adminis- 
tration, Ministry of Posts and Telegraph. 
Requirements are classified as follows: 

1, Supply and installation of the equip- 
ment needed for an automatic telephone 
exchange. 

2. Supply of automatic telephone appara- 
tus. 

3. Supply of switchboards for private 
exchanges 

4. Supply and installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment. 

5. Supply and installation of lead-lined 
cables. 

Specifications, which are in three parts, 
are obtainable from the Lebanese Telephone 
Administration, Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graph, Beirut, Lebanon, subject to a charge of 
150 Lebanese pounds per copy. Part I covers 
the place, time, and method of bidding, 
while Part II outlines the legal relations 
between the bidder and the Telephone Ad- 
ministration, as well as the rights and obli- 
gations of each; both are in Arabic and 
French. Part III, in English only, contains 
technical details concerning the equipment 
and material to be supplied 

Quotations will be received by the Admin- 
istration until December 12, 1949 


Handicraft Goods in 
the Netherlands 


Netherlands handicraft goods, while in 
many instances in short supply for export 
at present, may soon be available in greater 
quantities through the efforts of the Central 
Federation for Creative Handicrafts (Stich- 
ting Centraal Orgaan voor het Scheppend 
Ambacht), 108 Badhuisweg, f&cheveningen, 
Netherlands. Goods in production include 
woodenware (small tables, handmade furni- 
ture, candlesticks, wail plates, fruit dishes, 
and salad sets); decorated ironwork (candle- 
sticks, wall lamps, fireplace irons and screens, 
decorated hinges, door knockers, ash trays, 
chandeliers, paper cutters, letter openers); 
brassware (water kettles, pitchers, ash trays, 
candlesticks); enamelware (ash trays, bon- 
bon dishes and boxes, decorative articles for 
personal use); silver products (articles for 
personal use); pottery (tableware, ash trays, 
vases, large flower bowls, plates for wall dec- 
oration); basket work (laundry, fruit, and 
shopping baskets, mats, cane furniture); 
tertiles (handwoven articles and fine needle- 
work, handknitted goods). 

The Central Federation for Creative Handi- 
crafts, which was established in October 
1948, is jointly supported by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and the Central Handicraft 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is availabie from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein with the exception of those in occuvied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections} 


Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Leather, Suedes, and Leather Articles: 19, 
sories: 3, 14. 23, 31, 35, 48, 63. 

Beeswar: 39. Lingua-phone Discs: 52. 

Building Materials: 35 Lino'eum: 63. 

Ceramics: 28, 31. Locks (Safety): 29. 

Chemicals; 35, 41, 44, 51, 53. Lumber: 35, 51. 

Chinaware, Pottery and Porcelain: 26, 35, Luxury Goods: 16. 


36. Machinery and Equipment: 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 6, 23, 31, 58, Agricultural—-3, 17. 
61 Industrial—4. 6, 8, 12, 16, 26, 27, 35, 42, 
Communication Equipment (Inter-Office 43, 45, 50, 66, 67. 
and Mobile): 65 Marble: 34. 
Dental and Surgical Instruments and Sup- Metals, Minerals and Ores: 10, 15, 35, 38, 
plies: 1. 40, 51. 
Dolls: 4 Naval Stores: 46. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 16, 35, 41. Nursery Items: 11, 13. 


Dyestuffs: 63. Oils: 16, 51. 

Engineering Supplies: 1. Paper and Paper Products: 35. 
Fertilizers: 49. Pipe: 60. 

Fire Extinguishers: 32. Plumbing Supplies: 59. 

Flower Pots: 22. Raw Materials: 44, 53. 

Foodstuffs: 39, 55, 56. Refrigerators (Electric) : 65. 

Furniture: 25. Rubber Goods: 35. 

Glassware: 26, 31, 35. Shell (Tortoise) : 31. 
Handicraft: 31, 35. Silver and Silver Porcelain Articles: 9, 24, 
Hardware: 59. ” 


ve , Sponges: 30. 
Household Furnishings and Supplies: 11, Steel Products: 20. 60. 
54. y 


Technical Information and New Develop- 
Hunting Guns: 21. 


ments: 2, 6. 
Insecticides: 49. Textiles: 6, 19, 31, 23, 35, 47, 57, 58, 64, 67. 
Jewelers’ Items: 31, 35. 


Tools: 16. 
Lawn Dressing: 18. Yarns; 37. 





Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








Organization, an agency set up as part of the 
Netheriands wartime system of industrial 
control organizations. Made up of represent- 
atives of the various crafts, the Federation 
has planned a program for expanding output 
and promoting exports, as follows: 

1. Establishment of seven regional organi- 
zations throughout the Netherlands. 

2..Issuance of a bi-monthly periodical 
“Ambacht,” containing instructive articles 
on, and descriptions and photographs of, 
handicraft arts. 

3. Preparation of a handicraft catalog in 
both Dutch and English languages, with il- 
lustrations, detailed descriptions, and prices. 

4. Establishment of a representative sam- 
ple collection for the use of exporters, as well 
as a continuing exhibition of typical handi- 
craft articles. 

5. Aiding and stimulating better design- 
ing, including adoption of a handicraft mark 
to serve as a guaranty of quality for buyers 
and to provide a basis for appropriate adver- 
tising. 

6. Encouragement of adequate accounting 
and pricing techniques. 

A list of native handicraft manufacturers 
and exporters in the Netherlands may be 
obtained, subject to a charge of $1 per copy, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
or from any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 


Australian Firm 
Invites U. S. Capital 


An Australian jewelry manufacturer in- 
vites capital participation by an American 
firm for the purpose of producing metal 
watch bands in Australia. As a tentative 
proposal, the firm suggests that an Aus- 
tralian company be formed between it and 
an American concern, with the latter sup- 
plying the necessary tools and equipment. 
Distribution of profits would be divided in 
proportion to the invested capital of each 
party. 

The Australian firm states that a compre- 
hensive survey indicates American-made 
bands are superior to others on the market, 
but that restrictions on imports from hard- 
currency areas do not permit importation in 
quantity of these bands. Furthermore, the 
firm is doubtful that it could obtain an im- 
port license for the purchase of tool tips and 
dies which would be needed to produce these 
items with existing machinery. 

Further information concerning this in- 
quiry may be obtained by addressing the 
Lustre Jewellery Manufacturing Co., Pty., 
Ltd., 168-174 Waverly Road, East Malvery, 
S. E. 5, Victoria, Australia. 


“British News” Designed 
To Promote Trade 


The first edition of a new monthly maga- 
zine, “British News,” advertising British 
goods, was released early this month. 
Described as “a series of ‘show windows’ 
which the U.S. . . . buyer can scan in a few 
minutes to see what’s new in British goods,” 
this publication is issued in an effort to 
further promote exports of British merchan- 
dise by assisting buyers in finding sources of 
supply. 

In addition to advertisements, this first is- 
sue contains a message from the president of 
the British Board of Trade, a list of British 
trade officials in the United States and Can- 
ada, a list of international industrial ex- 
hibitions to be held in Great Britain, and a 
column on development of new products. 

As reported in the March 14, 1949, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, British News is 
slanted to serve importers, wholesalers, chain 
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and mail-order firms, larger department 
stores, specialty stores, and industrial buyers, 
and is distributed without cost. 

Further information is available from War- 
ren Lockwood, Inc., 1631 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SCO Offers German- 
Owned Printing Inks 


The foliowing merchandise, belonging to 
the German firm Kast & Ehinger G. m. b. H., 
of Stuttgart-Feuerbach, is to be sold by the 
Swiss Compensation Office: 

1. 10 barrels of printing ink, net weight 
2.131 kilograms. 

2. 2 cases of brown printing color, net 
weight 100 kilograms. 

Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained, prior to October 15, 1949, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for the 
Liquidation of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


Venezuela in Market 


for Black Beans 


Venezuela's Banco Agricola y Pecuario is in 
the market for 500 tons of black beans, ac- 
cording to a report from the U. S. Embassy in 
Caracas. Exporters and suppliers may ad- 
dress quotations to the Banco at 40 Salvador 
de Leon a Socarras, Caracas, Venezuela. 

The Banco is a semi-Government institu- 
tion, created for the purpose of developing 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and fisheries 
in Venezuela. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Alan oper, representing 
Paul Witzig & Co. Pty. Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, sales/indent agent), 55 York Street, 
Sydney, N.S. W., is interested in agencies for 
dental and surgical instruments and supplies 
and engineering supplies, such as machine 
tools and precision measuring instruments. 
Scheduled to arrive September 12, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Portland (Oreg.). 

2. England—A. L. Stillitz, representing 
Gor-ray Limited (exporter, manufacturer), 
107 New Bond Street, London, W. 1., is in- 
terested in investigating the possibilities of 
marketing Gor-ray skirts and methods of 
sales distribution, as well as in appointing 
United States agents. Scheduled to arrive 
September 1, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. 
address: Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, 
Chicago, ll. Itinerary: Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and New York. 

3. Israel—Dr. Shaul Lipschitz, representing 
Palestine Automobile Corp. Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, jobber/factor, wholesaler), 1 Hagra 
Street, Tel-Aviv, is interested in importing 
cars, trucks, buses, tractors, and spare parts. 
Scheduled to arrive August 25, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Ford Motor Company, 445 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. 

4. Israel—Arthur Salzman, representing 
Tslil Israeli Electrical Recording Company 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 18 
Eliahu Saphir Street, Tel Aviv, is interested 
in equipment for manufacturing phono- 
graphs and for production and diffusion of 
records. Scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of September, via New York City, for a visit 
visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: Har- 
gail Music Press, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
and Chicago. 


5. Panama, R. P.—Mrs. Marie Adelaide 
Canavaggio Sari, representing S. A. J. Cana. 
vaggio (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant), No. 99 Avenida “B” 
Panama, is interested in finding a market for 
dolls of French manufacture. Scheduled to 
arrive September 10, via New York City, anq 
remaining through the month of Septem. 
ber. U.S. address: Lexington Hotel, Lexing. 
ton Avenue and 48th Street, New York, N, y, 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Miami. 

€. Sweden—Algot Johansson, representing 
Algot Johansson Aktiebolag (importer, ex. 
porter, manufacturer), 12 Fabriksgatan, 
Boris, is interested in purchasing tertile ma. 
chinery, materials, and accessories, and in 
exporting ready-made clothing to the United 
States; also, wishes to obtain information on 
recent developments in textile manufacture, 
Scheduled to arrive September 5, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Joseph Sear & Co., 79 Wall Street, New 
York 5,N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Los An. 
geles. 

7. (Withdrawn.) 


Import Opportunities 


8. Belgium.—Etablissements Lefevre Fréres 
(manufacturer, exporter), Vallee Bailly, 
Braine l’Alleud, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for flat bed knitting machines. Cata- 
log is obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Belgium—L. Van Der Maren & Fils (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), 198 Rue Theodore 
Verhaegen, Brussels, offers to export all kinds 
of silverplated (silvered brass or nickel sil- 
ver) articles, including meat platters, cups, 
egg cups, and filters. Firm states it can ex- 
port 100,000 Belgian francs’ worth of silver- 
plate each month. 

10. Egypt—Near East Engineering Co. 
(mechanical and general contractors), 32 
Gameh Sharkass Street, Cairo, wishes to ex- 
port chrome ore. Firm believes that it will be 
able to produce approximately 30 tons of 
ore per day. Also, firm estimates that 30,000 
metric tons of ore occur in easily workable 
deposits near the surface. Official Govern- 
ment analysis of two representative samples 
are listed below: 


Chromium Iron Ore Percent 
Chromium oxide (Cr,O,)~....----- -- 4.5 
ron: GEiGe (PEO) . oc n nn ccncknnsnns Se 
eee ee sas vine 
Calcium oxide (CaO)-_........._-..-. 3.2% 
Magnesium oxide (MgO) - F . 14. 80 
Aluminum oxide (AIl.O.) 10. 28 
Moisture, etc._______- 3. 70 
Total chromium as Cr,O, eee 46. 74 
Total iron as FeO ane eabareaden . Stan 
Total silicon as SiO,__-__- aes - 1.4 
Total aluminum as Al.O 7.24 
Total calcium as CaO_- , . 3.60 
Total magnesium as MgO a . 9.88 


Small amounts of moistures, carbonate, 
manganese, and phosphate are also present. 
Firm would appreciate receiving any perti- 
nent information from potential importers, 
such as specifications and current market 
prices. 

11. England—W. J. Harris & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Haymerle Road, Peckham, 
London, S. E. 15., offers to export baby carri- 
ages, folding carriages, push chairs (strol- 
lers) ; also hand wringers. A catalog may be 
obtained on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—A. Hirsch (Filterit) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Filterit Works, 84 Broad- 
way, Didcot, Berkshire, is interested in ex- 
porting centrifugal pumps, brewing equip- 
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ment, sheet filters, asbestos filter sheets and 
loose absbestos filters. Sales literature avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, ie 

[Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 18, 1949. | 

13. England—Nesneath (manufacturers), 
Caxton Works, Leeds Road, Otley, Yorks, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality dressing gowns for infants, pram 
harness and reins. Colored sketches are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. England—Prima Industries Limited 
(manufacturer), Commercial Street, Bir- 
mingham, 1., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for bicycle, motorcycle and car acces- 
sories. Catalog and price lists are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Sollirion (Merchants) Ltd. 
(export merchants), 7 Upper Grosvenor 
Street, London, W. 1., offers to export the 
following minerals and ores from India, 
South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia: 
chrome ore, crude magnesite, mica and 
manganese ore. Further information in- 
cluding prices obtainable upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—John Terry (Exporters) Lim- 
ited, (export merchants), 59 Old Bailey, 
London, E. C. 4., offers its services as a buy- 
ing agent for United States firms wishing 
to import British goods, particularly tools, 
machinery, pharmaceuticals, essential oils, 
and luxury goods. Firm states it is prepared 
to obtain sales literature for United States 
importers. 

17. England—tTroy Agricultural Utilities 
Limited (manufacturer), Raven Works, St, 
Johns Road, Hampton Wick, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey, offers to export on direct 
sales basis or agency basis the “Troy” tracti- 
vator, with complete equipment for year- 
round small-crop production. Firm states 
it can export 50 units each month. Illus- 
trated leaflets and price list available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

18. England—Walfords Overseas Limited 
(export sales agent), Abbey House, Baker 
Street, London, N. W. 1., offers to export and 
seeks agent for “Greensward” lawn dressing. 
Quantity available: 300 to 500 tons per 
month, and up to 10,000 tons annually. Fur- 
ther information and analysis is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. England—Welsey Trading Co. Ltd. (ex- 
port merchants and brokers), 70 Hatherley 
Court, London, W. 2., offers to export first- 
and second-grade chamois leathers and 
clothing suedes. Further information in- 
cluding price list of leathers is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

20. France—Etablissements A. Teste & Cie. 
(manufacturer), 20 Rue de la Claire, Lyon 
(Rhéne), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high-quality seashore parasol frames 
made of steel. Metal framework on standard 
measures 18 or 23 millimeters in diameter; 
standard can be of upright or tilting type; 
10 round steel ribs with point and varnished 
top section. 

21. France—Laspoussas, Driol & Cie. (man- 
ufacturer), 8 Place Villeboeuf, St-Etienne, 
Loire, offers to export high-quality hunting 
guns. Description: double-barrel and dou- 
ble-fixed-barrel hunting guns (caliber 12, 
16, or 20 millimeters); type hammerless with 
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tilting barrel, standard model; type hammer- 
less with tilting barrel, de luxe, with auto- 
matic ejector, trade-mark “Didierfusil’”’; type 
hammerless with fixed barrel, trade-mark 
“Darne Fils Ainé”. Firm’s export capacity: 
500 guns annually. 

22. Germany—CERAFILT, Hermann Mie- 
ritz, Marktplatz 18, Riedlingen, offers to sell, 
for a lump sum, his patent rights covering 
production of the “Cera/filt” flower pot. The 
pots are made in any size of glazed porcelain 
and ceramic materials. The owner of the 
patent states that airing and watering of 
earth is accomplished by an entirely new 
process in these pots. He states that patents 
are held in Switzerland and other countries, 
and that patent application has already been 
filed in the United States, while priority 
rights for manufacture in this country have 
been obtained through the end of this year. 
Nlustrated leaflets are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
mE ©. 

23. Germany—Alfred Frischeisen (manu- 
facturer of leather goods), Uhlandstrasse 5, 
(24b) Neustadt/Holstein, Miinchen 15 (US. 
Zone), Offers to export Bavarian costume 
braces, and original Bavarian leather trousers. 

24. Germany—A. & H. Veyhl G. m. b. H., 
(14a) Urbach dei Schorndorf, Wiirttemberg, 
(U.S. Zone), wishes to export silver porcelain 
vases, coffee sets, bon bon dishes, and plates. 
This ware consists of silver solid and filigree 
work on porcelain. Leaflets (in color) will be 
furnished to interested firms on a loan basis 
by Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 23, 1949.) 

25. Germany—Gebr. Weber (manufactur- 
er), Schwabstrasse 2, P. O. Box 666, Stuttgart, 
W., offers to export all kinds of furniture, 
including modern furniture and office furni- 
ture. Also, firm will manufacture furniture 
according to drawings furnished by buyer. 
Firm states its specialty is hand-made, inlaid, 
and hand-carved furniture. 

26. Germany—C. Albert Westphal (buying 
and selling agents), Beselerstrasse 4, (24a) 
Hamburg-Gr. Flottbek, offers to export 
chinaware, glassware, metal saw blades, and 
other German products. 

27. Germany—The Wiirttemberg Pelt Ma- 
chinery Factory, Rudolph Péhlandt (manu- 
facturer), is interested in exporting pelt and 
skin processing machinery. Further informa- 
tion (in English and German) is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

28. Italy—Sigismondo Bertrand (manufac- 
turer), 40 bis Via Principi d’Acaja, Turin, 
has available for export each month approxi- 
mately 500 pieces of high-quality artistic 
ceramics. Firm desires to contact American 
firms for the direct sale of ceramics, or to 
establish a sales agency. Set of photographs 
of artistic ceramics is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
m~ &. 

29. Italy—Grimpex S. p. A.-(manufacturer 
and exporter), 254 Via Roma, Turin, desires 
to contact firms for the sale in the United 
States of a special high-grade safety lock. 
Quantity available: 200 units each month. 

30. Italy—Giovanni Korfias (export mer- 
chant) Via Spartaco 36, Milan, wishes to 
export natural raw sponges and depurated 
sponges. Quantities and sizes available each 
month: 800 pounds of natural raw sponge; 
500 pieces of depurated sponge, sizes from 
8 to 35cm. Independent inspection in Italy, 
at buyer’s expense. 

31. Italy—‘‘Neostar” S. p. A. (exporter, im- 
porter, representative), Via Bigli N. 5, Milan, 
is desirous of acting as buying agents for 


‘American firms or alternatively, as direct 


exporters of the following goods: straw and 
raffia goods (hats, purses, boxes); art and 
standard leather goods (desk sets, jewelry 
boxes, cigarette cases, billfolds); carved 
wooden articles (plain, gilt, or painted); an- 
tique and modern style beaten metal work, 
chased metal work; cameos; coral; mother- 
of-pearl; tortoise shell; ivory goods; silver 
filagree work and jewelry; ceramics; glass- 
ware; gloves (cotton, wool, rayon); embroid- 
eries; silk ties. 

32. Italy—Societa “Atomaxim” (manufac- 
tuer), 8 Via Pietro Micca, Turin, seeks con- 
nections with United States firms for the 
sale of authomatic chemical (dry medium) 
fire extinguishers. Firm states it may also 
consider granting a sales agency or manu- 
facturing rights for the United States. 

33. Japan—The Eiwa Co. Ltd., Sinmachi 
Oike Agaru, Nakagiyoku. Kiyoto, offers to 
export woolen yarn and cotton piece goods. 

34. Japan—tintegrity Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers, exporters), Yomiuri-Kaikan, No. 
13, Yurakucho, 1-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, 
is interested in exporting Japanese marble. 

35. Japan—Sanko Co., Ltd. (importers, ex- 
porters, manufacturers), 79, 4-chome, Jan- 
keimachi, Minami-ku, Osaka, offers to export 
enameled iron wares; glass and glass prod- 
ucts; pottery and porcelain; chemicals; 
drug and health supplies; food, marine and 
agricultural products; furs; handicraft and 
novelties; machinery and metal products; 
leather and imitation-leather products; lum- 
ber, bamboo, and building materials; paper 
products; imitation pearls; rubber products; 
and textiles. 

36. Japan—The Seto Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, Seto, Aichi-ken, on 
behalf of its members, seeKs United States 
markets for porcelain ware manufactured 
in the Seto districts. 

37. Korea—Three Star Enterprising Co. 
Ltd. (exporter, importer), #288, Kwan Chol 
Dong, Seoul, has available for export large 
quantities of raw silk yarn. 

38. Union of South Africa—E. G. L. Kusel, 
c/o P. O. Box. 794, Durban, Natal, is inter- 
ested in exporting iron ore from South 
Africa. Mr. Kusel states that the ore is 
available in enormous quantities, and if 
a suitable contract is offered, he is prepared 
to deliver 3,000 tons or more per month, 
subject to railway trucks being available. 
Analysis of three samples are as follows: 


Sample A Percent 
| aes eee mn ee 
tics cesuckns noutatic a attoeons 63.5 
y:  Saeeeee eee 11 
Sample B 
BI ietigs Scio de eestor re 3.8 
Annes 66.0 
5, ER le 5 des = 11 
Sample C 
oo ee ae . 34 
eee _ 68.5 
sek ts a dares 58 


Import Agency Opportunities 


39. Mexico—Productos Apicolas, S. de R. L. 
(producer and exporter), 457-B Calle 49, 
Merida, Yucatan, seeks a representative in 
the New York area for beeswar and honey. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Belgium—André Cassiers (importing 
distributor, agent), 48 Rue Sanderus, Ant- 
werp, seeks purchase quotations for the fol- 
lowing ferro-alloys: (1) ferro-manganese, 
pig iron 75%, in shipments as small as 50 
to 200 tons, or up to 1,000 tons; (2) ferro- 
chromium, different grades, 2%, 6%, 8%, 
and 10% chromium, lots of 5 to 10 tons; 
(3) ferro-silicon, different pieces of 20%, 
40%, and 75%, in minimum lots of 50 tons. 
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Firm is also interested in obtaining represen- 
tation from United States supplier. 

41. Belgium—S. A. Produits Righter (im- 
porter, manufacturer), 78, Rue de la Station, 
Turnhout, seeks purchase quotations for 
best-quality pharmaceuticals (antibiotics) 
and fine chemicals. 

42. Burma—The Bombay Burmah Trading 
Corporation, Limited (mill operators), 104 
Strand Road, Rangoon, requests qUotations 
covering the supply of one portable boiler 
and steam engine—wheel mounted—from 90 
to 100 horsepower. The type of unit required 
is similar to one formerly manufactured by 
A. B. Farquhar Co., and known as the 
“Farquhar Deep Fire Box Locomotive Rig.”’ 
This power unit is needed for driving a porta- 
ble sawmill and would be fired with firewood 
and mill waste. Firm requests that quota- 
tions include prospective delivery date. 

43. Denmark—Rothenborg Specialmaski- 
ner for Sy-Industrien A/S (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, specializing in industrial sewing 
machines), 23 Nikolaj Plads, Copenhagen K.., 
seeks United States manufacturer of a ma- 
chine which by means of needles marks the 
hems of dresses for cutting purposes. This 
is a machine that would be used by manu- 
facturers of women’s garments. 

44. French Morocco—Etablissements J. P. 
(manufacturer of plastic goods), 33 Rue des 
Domaines, Marrakech, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for raw materials for the manufacture 
of plastic goods, such as polystyrene, acrylic 
resins, powder for injection or compression, 
bars or tubes. Firm requests plastic material 
having the characteristics of amber (mag- 
netic property included). 

(Nore: Firm requests that, for the time 
being, correspondence should be sent to: 
“Galalitum”, St. Leonard de Noblat (Haute 
Vienne), France.) 

45. Germany—MAW Maschinen-Apparate- 
Werkzeug Hande!sgesellschaft mbH. (Ma- 
chinery, Apparatus, and Machine Tool Co., 
Ltd. MAW), Alexanderstrasse, 14A, (l4a) 
Stuttgart-O., urgently requests quotations 
for four internal grinding machines. Firm 
also requests possible delivery dates be fur- 
nished with quotations. 

46. Germany—Christian Reimler Nachf. 
(rosin importer and wholesaler), Chilehaus 
C III, (24) Hamburg 1, seeks quotations from 
producers and shippers of gum spirit of tur- 
pentine, wood turpentine oil, gum and wood 
rosin. 

47. Germany—Tunica G. m.b. H. (Lahn 
Clothing Factory), Salzgasse 6, Limburg- 
Lahn, seeks purchase quotations for the fol- 
lowing textiles: materials for outer clothing; 
light poplin and gabardine cloth for top- 
coats; cord, denim, twill and other materials 
of good, hard durable quality for work pants; 
materials for work shirts; handkerchief ma- 
terials; muslins and cretonnes; blankets and 
lap robes; tricot cord for plus fours. 

48. Italy—Giovanni Korfias (wholesaler), 
Via Spartaco 36, Milan, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for oil tanned chamois skins. Sizes 
should be furnished with quotations. 

49. Italy—Ottavi Fratelli S. p. A. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 31 
Via G. Mameli, Casale Monferrato, seeks quo- 
tations for insecticides and fertilizers. Also, 
firm is interested in obtaining agency for 
Italy. a 

50. Japan—Hayashi Shokai Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers and exporters of multi-wall paper 
bags), 36, Kanda Suehiro-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to import paper-bag machin- 
ery. Firm would appreciate receiving cata- 
logs of machinery and samples of manufac- 
tured bags as follows: paper bags for cement, 
mineral powder, fish meal, fertilizer, corn 
flour, wheat flour, black tea, lime, seed, and 
multi envelopes for mailing purposes. 

51. Japan—Iwai & Company, Ltd., 43, 4- 
Chome, Kitahama, Higashi-Ku, Osaka, seeks 
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purchase quotations for cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed oil, linseed oil, phosphate rock, salt, 
coal tar byproducts, coking coal, fluorspar, 
magnesite ore and clinker, rayon pulp, and 
lumber. 

52. Japan—Toyo Koeki Shokai, Ltd. (Ori- 
ental Traders Co., Ltd.), Room 729, Maru- 
nouchi Bldg., Chiyodaku, Tokyo, is interested 
in importing linguwa-phone disks in the Eng- 
lish language. Firm is particularly inter- 
ested in American recordings which will be 
used in teaching Japanese children and 
adults the “American” language. 

53. Sweden—Forssman & Holmgren (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 3 Marten 
Krakowgatan, Box 13, Géteborg 1, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency from United 
States producers or suppliers of raw materials 
for the chemical industries, also chemicals 
for the textile industries. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Belgium—Etablissements De Smet (im- 
porter, agent), 25 Place Werrie, Brussels, 
seeks exclusive agency for household clean- 
ing supplies such as polishers, mops, plastic 
brushes, and wax polishes. 

55. Belgium—Ets. De Vrin, S. A. (import- 
ing agent), 15 Canal St. Pierre, Antwerp, de- 
sires agency for dried and canned fruits, and 
evaporated milk. 

56. Belgium—Royal Manufacturing Com- 
pany S. A. (importer, exporter), 1 Rue du 
Moniteur, Brussels, desires representation for 
foodstuffs. 

57. Canada—Louis J. Duncan (sales agent), 
3777 Cote des Neiges Road, Montreal, wishes 
to obtain agency for medium- and better- 
grade woolens and worsteds (suitings) 
Firm is particularly interested in obtaining 
good-quality merchandise and delivery at a 
price range of US$2.50 to US$4. 

58. Canada—Edmund Kent & Con Limited 
(manufacturer’s agent), 12 Cedar Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, desires representation for 
textiles (staple and fancy), and all allied 
lines suitable for the tailoring trade; also, 
men's, women’s and children’s garments and 
accessories. 

59. Cuba—-Tomas Astorga Hernandez (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 64, General 
Lacret 274, Santiago de Cuba, desires repre- 
sentation for best-quality general hardware 
and plumbing supplies. 

60. England—Leacop Limited (dea!ers, im- 
porters, exporters), 10 Oxford Circus Avenue, 
London, W., seeks agency for the following 
steel products: plates, sheets, bars, rein- 
forcing rods, channels, joists, girders; also 
ingots, billets, gas and water pipes and mal- 
leable-iron pipe fittings. Firm requires the 
above materials for export to its customers 
in the British Empire, Middle East, and 
South America. 

61. Germany—Paul Bantle, Rotenwaldstr 
100, (14a) Stuttgart W., (U. S. Zone), wishes 
to obtain the agency for Western Germany 
from a United States manufacturer of nylon 
stockings and hose. 

62. Germany—C. Albert Westphal, Beseler- 
strasse 4, (24a) Hamburg-Gr. Flottbek, de- 
sires to act as an agent for American manu- 
facturers and exporters wishing to export 
goods to Germany. 

63. Greece—S. Hadjiyannakis & J. Anton- 
iou (manufacturer’s agent), 1 Hermou 
Street, Salonika, seeks representation for 
aniline colors and dyestuffs; also linoleum, 
and leather cloth (carriage and iinitation) 
Firm desires to act as sole agent for North- 
ern Greece for an American manufacturer 
offering the above items. Also, firm would 
appreciate receiving literature and price lists. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Guatemala—Agencias A. L. Melby 
(manufacturers’ agent), 9a Calle Oriente No 





22, Guatemala, seeks representation for a 
complete line of cotton textiles. 

65. Netherlands—Th. G. Smeding, Groot. 
handel in Electrotechnische Apparaten 
(manufacturer's agent) , 446 Mathenesserlaan 
Rotterdam, seeks exclusive agency for the 
Netherlands for good-quality inter-office 
communication systems, mobile communi. 
cation equipment, and electric household re. 
frigerators. 

66. Union of South Africa—Ash Brothers 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importers and wholesalers of 
electrical and mechanical equipment, foun. 
dry equipment, railway materials), Beatrice 
House, Booysens Road, Selby, Johannesburg, 
seeks agency for foundry equipment such as 
mixers, moulding boxes, ladles, sand mixers 
of the Simpson type (batch mixers), mould. 
ing machines of various types, cupolas ang 
accessories. Firm believes that it can obtain 
import permits for essential equipment nec. 
essary for the local industries 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(Nore.—The following information was re. 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
Foreign Visitor listings.) 

67. Netherlands—R. van Puijenbroek, rep- 
resenting N. V. Textielfabrieken H. van Pui. 
jenbroek, Goirle, North Brabant, is interested 
in selling linen tertiles, and in purchasing 
textile machinery for his firm's own factory, 
Scheduled to arrive September 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. ad. 
dress: Hotel Statler, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 


TRADE LISTS AVAILABLE 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Media—Portugal 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—lIndia. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bolivia 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Haiti 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Luxembourg. 

Alcoholic- Beverage 
lombia. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Honduras 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Pakistan. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—-Sweden 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Barbados. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Denmark. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Egypt 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Greece. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Haiti. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Indonesia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Luxembourg 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Baking Shell Suppliers and Exporters— 
France. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—France. 


(Continued on p. 39) 


Manufacturers—Co- 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH INDIA 


An agreement between Austria and India 
on the exchange of goods valued at §4,500,- 
000, has been signed and made effective for 
1 year, according to the Austrian Information 
Bulletin of the Austrian Consulate General 
of August 30, 1949. 

Under the terms of this trade agreement, 
Austria is to export to India $18,000,000 worth 
of merchandise and to import an equivalent 
value of Indian goods in exchange 

Austria’s major exports to India are to con- 
sist of steel, paper, textiles, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and apparatus, in return for Indian 
deliveries of cotton, wool, hemp, hides, furs, 
tea, and spices 

Clearing will be arranged through pound 
accounts in the Bank of England. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JOINT COMMISSION ESTABLISHED UNDER 
ARGENTINE - BOLIVIAN COMMERCIAL 
TREATY 


Establishment of the Joint Argentine- 
Bolivian Commission which will function 
dually as the Joint Economic Development 
Society and the Joint Commission for Pub- 
lic Works was announced following an or- 
ganizational meeting held in the Bolivian 
Foreign Office on June 9, states a dispatch 
of June 13, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy at 
La Paz, 

The new joint commissions will have Charge 
of planning and directing expenditures pro- 
vided under the Argentine-Bolivian Commer- 
cial Treaty of March 26, 1947 


SUPREME RESOLUTIONS IMPLEMENT ARGEN- 
TINE-BOLIVIAN COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 
1947 


Three Bolivian decrees of July 25, 1949, im- 
plemented certain provisions of the Bolivian- 
Argentine Commercial Treaty of March 26, 
1947, states a dispatch of August 11 from the 
U. S. Embassy at La Paz. 

Supreme resolution No. 34038 authorizes 
the Banco Central to lend the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment 42,000,000 bolivianos for the use of 
the Joint Economic Development Society. 
Under the terms of the treaty, the society is 
to administer loans totaling up to 100,000,- 
000 Argentine pesos, to be made by Argentina 
for the development of Bolivian indus- 
tries which would assist its self-sufficiency 
program and eventually, in some cases, pro- 
duce an exportable surplus for sale in the 
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Argentine market. Supreme resolution No. 
34039 authorizes the Banco Central to utilize 
funds in the rotating credit of 50,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos which by the treaty of 1947 
Argentina is pledged to advance to equalize 
the Bolivian balance of trade with Argentina. 
Not more than 25,000,000 Argentina pesos of 
this credit may be utilized in any 1 year. 
Bolivia's power to use the rotating credit ap- 
parently will expire February 28, 1953. 

Supreme resolution No. 34041 authorizes 
the Banco Central to issue licenses during the 
present year in the total amount of $1,330,000 
for imports (almost entirely raw wool for 
Bolivia's textile mills) from Argentina to be 
paid for with the rotating credit. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
29 and May 24, 1947, and February 28 and 
August 7, 1948, for earlier announcements ol 
the signature and ratification of the Argen- 





tine-Bolivian Commercial Treaty and Pay- 
ments Agreement. | 


MINING MACHINERY TAX EXEMPTION 
BROADENED 


Exemption from the 6 percent sales tax on 
imports granted to mining companies by Su- 
preme decree of March 3, 1942, was extended 
to machinery and tools imported by com- 
mercial firms and subsequently sold to min- 
ing companies provided that the mining 
companies purchase these articles with their 
own foreign exchange, by Supreme decree No. 
1566 of March 28, 1949, states dispatch of 
April 18 from the U. S. Embassy at La Paz. 

The decree is especially beneficial to the 
medium- and small-size mining companies 
which do not normally import directly but 
depend on commercial firms for much of 
their equipment. 
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Raymond C, Miller Becomes Director of the Office of 
International Trade 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer has announced the appointment 
:. Miller as Director of the Office of International Trade. 

Mr. Miller, who is relinquishing his post as economic counsellor at the 
United States Embassy in Brussels to accept the new assignment, first entered 
Government Service in 1925 as trade commissioner in Paris. 
pointed assistant commercial attaché in Paris later the same year, serving 
until 1928, at which time he was appointed commercial attaché at Brussels 
He returned to the United States in 1933 to serve as 
adviser and chief of the foreign-trade section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
He became chief of the European Division of the Export- 
From 1935 to 1940, Mr. Miller was 
engaged in private business as president of an electrical recording and equip- 


Mr. Miller re-entered Government service in 1940 as foreign-trade adviser 
to the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
to the Secretary of Commerce from 1941 to 1943, at which time he was 
appointed Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
In 1944, Mr. Miller served on the Culbertson Mission for Restora- 
tion of Private Trade in North Africa and the Middle East. 
he was appointed adviser on economic affairs in the Foreign Service and was 
assigned to Brussels and, later, to Luxembourg. 
embassy for economic affairs at Brussels in 1947, 
loan for a short while to the Economic Cooperation Administration in 


1895, Mr. Miller is a graduate of the 
He received an M. A. degree from Catholic Uni- 
versity and an M. S. degree from Georgetown University School of Foreign 
He served overseas in World War | as a captain in the U.S. Army. 
From 1919 to 1925 he was manager of various motion-picture theaters. 

C. Blaisdell, Jr., who became Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce on April 21, 1949. 

Mr. Miller will assume his new duties about October 1. 


Born in Vincennes, Ind., on July 11, 


He was ap- 


He served as an assistant 


Following that 


He became counsellor of 
Subsequently, he was on 
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British 
West Africa 


Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEw GOVERNMENT AG- 
RICULTURAL PRODUCE MARKETING BOARDS 
In GOLD COAST AND SIERRA LEONE 


Legislation has been enacted recently in 
the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone establish- 
ing separate Agricultural Produce Marketing 
Boards in these British dependencies to con- 
trol the sale and export of specified agricul- 
tural commodities. In the Gold Coast, these 
include coffee, oil-palm produce, copra, co- 
conut oil, shea nuts and shea butter, but 
do not include cocoa, the marketing of which 
is under the control of a special Gold Coast 
Cocoa Marketing Board. The list of com- 
modities under the control of the Sierra 
Leone Produce Marketing Board, however, 
includes cocoa and other commodities as 
follows: Benni seed, coffee, copra, ground- 
nuts (peanuts), and oil-palm produce. 

Establishment of the new board follows 
the pattern already in evidence in other 
British West African areas of channeling the 
export and sale of agricultural produce 
through governmental marketing organiza- 
tions. At present, including these two boards, 
there are eight such marketing organiza- 
tions in British West Africa—an Oilseed Mar- 
keting Board in Gambia, the Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Board in Sierra Leone, the 
Agricultural Produce Marketing Board in the 
Gold Coast, separate Cocoa Marketing Boards 
in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, and three spe- 
cial Nigerian Boards, dealing with oil-palm 
produce, groundnuts, and cotton, respec- 
tively. 

The objects and functions of the two new 
Agricultural Produce Marketing Boards in 
Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast are similar 
to the other existing British West African 
marketing bodies in that they will purchase 
crops from local producers at fixed prices and 
sell to oversea markets at prevailing world 
prices. The net proceeds will be used for 
future price-stabilization purposes and crop 
research and development activities. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 11, 
1949, for details regarding the recent estab- 
lishment of special marketing boards in 
Nigeria. | 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVALIDATION OF IMPORT LICENSES 


Import licenses for United States goods is- 
sued prior to August 1 must be revalidated, 
according to an import-control notice pub- 
lished in Colombo, Ceylon, on August 27, 
1949. Only licenses for essential goods will 
be revalidated. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FEES FOR INSPECTION OF ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
PRODUCTS ANNOUNCED 


Producers and importers of asbestos-ce- 
ment products are required to pay to the 
Instituto de Investigaciones y Ensaye de Ma- 
terials de la Universidad de Chile 1 percent 
of the sale price of the product to cover the 
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expense of inspection and control, by decree 
No. 707 of May 5, published in the Chilean 
Diario Oficial of June 9, 1949, which set up 
preliminary specifications for these mate- 
rials. 


New List oF Goops IMPORTABLE UNDER 
THE “GoLp Law” 


A new list of products importable under 
the so-called “Gold Law” (No. 9270 of No- 
vember 24, 1948) was announced in decree 
No. 843 of July 12, 1949, published in the 
Chilean Diario Oficial of July 29, reports the 
U. S. Embassy at Santiago. 

Products importable for the remainder of 
1949 under the terms of the “Gold Law”’ are: 
Raw materials for the manufacture of cos- 
metics; ingredients for the manufacture of 
nonalcoholic beverages; essences and essen- 
tial oils excepting those for beverages and 
pharmaceuticals; special paints; plastics raw 
material and plastic compounds not pro- 
duced in Chile; automobiles; spare parts for 
vehicles, not elsewhere specified; replace- 
ment parts and accessories, not specified; 
watches of all types, except alarm clocks; 
parts for radio broadcasting units, except 
transmitting tubes; refrigerator parts and 
accessories; photographic material, including 
raw motion-picture film, but excluding pho- 
tographic material for radiography purposes; 
and razor blades. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 10, 1949, for announcements regarding 
the exportation of gold and the importation 
of certain luxury items under the provisions 
of the “Gold Law.”’) 


DuTyY-FREE ENTRY OF JUTE FIBER 
CONTINUED THROUGH 1949 


The suspension of import duties on jute 
fiber authorized by decree-law No. 288 of 
1932, its regulation, decree No. 3030 of 
November 7, 1933, and decree No. 3093 of 
November 9, 1933, are continued for the 
remainder of the year 1949 by decree No. 
5,646 of August 1, published in the Chilean 
Diario Oficial of August 20, 1949. 

[See Commerce Reports of January 13, 
1934, for previous announcements of these 
decrees. | 


STREPTOMYCIN EXEMPTED FROM INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAX 


Antibiotic streptomycin (in all forms) was 
declared a “necessity for public health” and 
exempted from the internal revenue tax on 
pharmaceuticals and drug preparations im- 
posed by law 3607 of October 24, 1942, by 
decree No. 3205 published in the Chilean 
Diario Oficial of May 18, 1949, states a report 
of June 3 from the U. S. Embassy at 
Santiago. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated September 2, 1949) 


The dollar value of sales in Cuba during 
August declined more than 15 percent from 
that of August 1948. The drop was ac- 
counted for chiefly by lower prices, as unit 
transactions were only slightly less. Big- 
ticket items, such as refrigerators, radios, 
and furniture, experienced the largest set- 
backs. Hardware, kitchenware, and boys’ 
and men’s clothing also moved at a slower 
pace. Credit collections were at a very 
satisfactory rate. 

Merchants reportedly are optimistic, alleg- 
ing that the termination in September of 
a summer full-day weekly holiday, the near 





Cuba’s capital. 


end of the vacation season causing thou- 
sands of travelers to return to Cuba, and 
other cogent factors are indications of a 
satisfactory business-activity rate in the fall, 

Production in the cement, brick, floor and 
roofing tile, and sand-dredging industries 
continues at a high level to supply the re- 
quirements of the private building trade, 
which has not shown any signs of tapering 
off. Beer and soft-drink production is about 
equal to that of a year ago after only a fair 
start at the beginning of the present year. 
The output of soap and metal containers 
also compares favorably with August 1948. 
On the other hand, automotive-vehicle 
tire and tube and rubber-footwear produc- 
tion lags behind that of the preceding year, 
distributors and retailers having curtailed 
buying, pending reduction of substantial in- 
ventories in those items. 

The cotton and rayon knit-goods industry 
is operating at about 50 percent of the rate 
a year ago because of a heavy inventory 
situation. Most cotton-weaving mills are 
regaining production momentum as cloth 
inventories decline. 

On August 5 the Cuban Gulf Oil Co. offi- 
cially started drilling its first deep test well 
in the Bay of Cardenas, Matanzas Province. 
Distillery production of high-test alcohol for 
mixing with gasoline is still increasing, and 
consumption of all petroleum products con- 
tinues at a high level. 

Newspaper and radio advertising remains 
high, but collections therefor are slowing 
down perceptibly. Moving-picture attend- 
ance in Habana and suburbs compares fa- 
vorably with that of a year ago, although a 
fair decline reportedly has occurred in the 
interior of the island 

Druggists report that sales within the 
Habana area during August were about the 
same as in the preceding month, although 
this was considerably below that of the like 
month of 1948. Retail sales in the interior 
of the island, however, suffered a decline of 
probably 10 to 15 percent from those of July. 
No immediate improvement is expected. 

A new Customs circular requiring the 
statement of Cuban registration numbers 
and the name of a responsible Cuban phar- 
macist on the labels of all imported pharma- 
ceutical specialties was applied for a few 
days during the month but was later sus- 
pended indefinitely and all imports were 
cleared through Customs as before. 

Regular budgetary revenues collected by 
the Government showed some decline during 
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August, reflecting the general downward 
trend noticeable since the latter part of 1948. 
The aggregate revenues for the current year 
as of August 23 reached only $135,938,743, as 
compared with $166,264,324 during the same 
period in 1948. 

On the other hand, there was some increase 
in bank clearings during the month. Bank 
clearings of the banks associated with the 
Habana Clearing House amounted to $203,- 
441,329 in August as compared with $180,- 
855,076 during July. This volume of trans- 
actions, however, was below the level of 
August 1948 which amounted to $216,587,052. 
Total clearings for the present year, as of 
August 31, amounted to only $1,639,115,274 
as compared with $1,787,798,278 at the end 
of the corresponding month of 1948. 

The National Bank of Cuba, scheduled 
originally to open its doors on September 1, 
may not be opened until the end of the year, 
because of unavoidable delays in preparing 
a suitable building, training personnel, and 
obtaining bank notes. 

Considerable publicity has continued to be 
given during the past month to the projected 
$100,000,000 Federal loan. Details of an offer 
from a United States banking house were 
made public, and of an offer for an original 
35,000,000-peso domestic loan from Cuban 
bankers. Successive issues up to 100,000,000 
pesos would be floated by the local bankers 
later if local investment conditions permit- 
ted. The Government has announced that 
it is considering these and possible other 
offers and will in due time state which it 
will accept, possibly in the form of a message 
to Congress requesting the necessary law 
authorizing the loan. The list of projects 
for which the loan proceeds would be used 
has been published but is not official. A 
firm of well-known United States engineers 
is now in Habana making studies of a bridge 
over, or a tunnel under, Habana Harbor—a 
possible project to be realized under the loan. 


A general port strike forecast for August 
1 in 27 ports was encouraged by the unset- 
tled problem of wages and working condi- 
tions for water-front labor, but lasted only 4 
hours and served as a protest against the 
Government’s failure to provide subsidies 
for port, railroad, and sugar workers whose 
incomes were reduced by the diversion of 
sugar shipments to other than regular load- 
ing points. Unless the Government appoints 
an official representative to operate the coun- 
try’s largest rope- and twine-manufacturing 
concern, which closed on June 27 because of 
the loss of an export market, a general strike 
by labor leaders is threatened in Matanzas 
Province. Tobacco workers demonstrating 
against wage reductions and unemployment 
in the industry temporarily occupied several 
municipal halls. Bank employees and em- 
ployees of a large air-line company reached 
an impasse with management over demands 
for wage increases of 20 and 35 percent, re- 
spectively. Two Cuban labor leaders, also 
Officials of the Confederacién Interamericana 
de Trabajadores, visited several Latin Amer- 
ican countries in connection with the CIT 
Workers’ Congress in Habana in September. 

As August came to an end for Cuban agri- 
culture, rainfall, though spotty, appeared to 
have been fully up to the “normal” average. 
Pastures are lush and green. Cattle are heavy 
and are being marketed in the usual sea- 
sonally substantial quantities. Supplies of 
fresh meat and milk are plentiful and are 
approaching a seasonal peak. Summer-crop 
harvesting reached its apex with the virtual 
end of commercial corn harvesting and the 
beginning of rice harvesting. The corn and 
rice crops appear to have been large, though 
by no means record breaking. Toward the 
end of the month the Council of Ministers 
decided that the 1949-50 Cuban coffee crop 
would be reserved solely for domestic con- 
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OEEC’s Recommendations on Division of American Aid: 
Administrator Hoffman Issues Statement 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Administrator, released on Sep- 
tember 1 the following statement concerning the recommendations of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) on the division 
of American aid among the participating countries for the fiscal year 
1949-50: 

“On Wednesday, August 30, the Council of the OEEC reached agreement 
on a recommended division of American aid among the participating coun- 
tries for the fiscal year 1949-50. The aid allotments recommended by the 
OEEC are as follows: 

In Millions of Dollars 
| | Oe ee ee eRe E EE IY Ns Atte TT 174.1 
Belgium-Luxemburg and Belgian Dependent overseas 


DRIOEIOD 6 docncte nana cee cee aes ae 312.5 
RE er eae ne ee ees Aes ae Dey RNP ec cree 91.0 
FROG TOCCOA OE NNN a diene cen 14.0 
France and French Dependent Oversea Territories_____~ 704. 0 
Germany: 

DR acoso sseripnaint ink ntcaca us ate ena gaa 261.7 
Lg Ae eee Eee ee a Meg: Aces 86.5 
Ro EEO hope, Lea ee Me 163.5 
| See ORE STR aE ee ee er Neen 1.3 
ON TPT OE BIEN ENTE NIE 47.0 
eS ES EE REN ARE dey, ES NE 407.0 
GTN RIy Rh TROIS S - okeicn ccna canescens ceeds 309. 2 
bas a cise ee nkcndebierinmialios nraomntl apaenee eins ae 94. 0 
Se. SARE RRS RIO ne AE ye Sa en yn ee 33. 0 
IN us stcisi cs mis i ide Adel ices ll abn a a eel 48. 0 
pi een eden os eee Rais Meee Pa 61.7 
RRNOOtD RNR is ccd gs i ndencn ba anni ae 962. 0 
3, 776.5 


“In answer to the OEEC recommendations, Mr. Averell Harriman, the ECA 
Special Representative, transmitted the following to the OEEC on my behalf: 

“*The Economic Cooperation Administration is gratified that through the OEEC the 
participating European countries have made their recommendations for the division of 
aid for the year 1949-50. Obviously no definitive position can be taken by the ECA until 
the Congress has determined the appropriation. It should also be pointed out that the 
recommendations have made no allowance for the general reserve fund which the ECA 
proposes to establish primarily to facilitate measures for the liberalization of trade within 
Europe. Subject to these considerations, it can be said that the OEEC recommendations 
will be taken as the pattern for the allocation of aid during the first 6 months of the 
1949-50 fiscal year, and that these allocations will be kept under review during this period 
and, if necessary, adjusted from time to time in the light of actual developments. The 
decision of the ECA on the use of the balance of the funds available during the second 
half of the current fiscal year will be directly related to the performance of the participat- 
ing countries, acting both individually and collectively through the OEEC, in effectively 
using the aid and realizing the objectives of the Convention for European Economic 
Cooperation and the Economic Cooperation Act.’ 

“T should like to point out that the OEEC based its recommended division 
of aid, which totals $3,776.5 million, on the figure of $3,778 million approved 
by the United States Senate as the funds available to the ECA for the fiscal 
year 1949-50. The ECA appropriation is now under consideration by a con- 
ference committee of the two Houses of Congress. It is important to keep 
in mind, however, that even if the Congress approves the amount recom- 
mended by the Senate, the ECA will not have sufficient funds to meet the 
recommendations of the OEEC. The amounts for the individual countries 
recommended by the OEEC will, in total, have to be cut by the sum of $150 
million in order to establish a fund for special purposes of the highest 
importance to European recovery but which cannot at this time be made part 
of individual country programs. These purposes are promoting the most 
rapid reduction of trade and payments barriers among the participating 
countries, encouraging the further development of oversea territories, and 
financing investment projects in Western Europe of special international 
significance.” 








sumption and that minimum prices would 
be maintained. 

Cuba continued receiving purchase offers 
for its “free world market quota” sugar de- 
spite previous exhaustion of this quota. The 
Sugar Stabilization Institute agreed to the 
temporary loan to this quota of up to 150,000 


long Spanish tons from the 1949 crop of 
United States quota sugar, with the under- 
standing that the loan would be repaid with 
1950 crop “free export quota sugar.” The 
Government issued a decree legalizing the in- 
formal arrangement by means of which Pres- 
ident Prio last January 20 settled the dis- 
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agreement between cane planters and mill 
Owners over the share of returns which each 
group is to receive from the 1949 crop. Prep- 
arations went forward for the important 
World Sugar Conference to be held in Lon- 
don in October, after a Cuban sugar dele- 
gation returned from visits to Santo Domin- 


go, Haiti, and Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, the 
national assembly of the Cane Growers’ As- 
sociation met in regular quarterly session 
in Habana and urged that the Sugar Coordi- 
nation Law be modified and that the Govern- 
ment and mill owners pay cane growers large 
sums of money allegedly now overdue them. 
Meanwhile, also, sugar workers started na- 
tion-wide agitation to prevent reduction of 
wages for the 1950 crop. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES: LABELING 
REQUIREMENTS TO BE ENFORCED 


The Cuban Government will begin imme- 
diately to enforce the labeling requirements 
set forth in article 32 of the Pharmacy Regu- 
lations (decree 689 of March i5, 1944), re- 
ports the U. S. Embassy in Habana. Article 
32 specifies that labels, announcements, and 
literature of pharmaceutical specialties must 
state, in a visible manner, the complete for- 
mula of the product; its therapeutic or pro- 
phylactic properties; directions for its use; 
and the full name and address of the manu- 
facturer. Similarly, on the principal label 
or on another label, the registration number 
with the Inspector General of Pharmacy and 
that with the Ministry of Commerce must be 
indicated. 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF OILSEED CAKES AND 
MEALS FOR BALANCED ANIMAL FEEDS 
CANCELED 


Cuban imports of oilseed cakes and meals 
for use in manufacturing balanced animal 
feeds are no longer granted duty-free entry 
under decree 2144 of August 1945, even 
though the agricultural commodity from 
which the cake and meal are made is not 
produced in Cuba, according to Customs cir- 
cular 95, dated July 15, 1949. (Under decree 
2144, raw materials essential to the operation 
of new industries, when not produced in 
Cuba, are exempt from import duties and 
other charges.) Customs circular 95 states 
that cake and meal are imported for their 
protein, carbohydrate, and oil content. 
These elements already are produced in Cuba. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF Goops CoN- 
CLUDED WITH ITALY 


A compensation agreement has been con- 
cluded between Czechoslovakia and Italy for 
the exchange of goods amounting to approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns 
($2,000,000) in each direction, states an air- 
gram from the U.S. Embassy at Rome, dated 
August 23, 1949. 

Italian trade with Czechoslovakia is car- 
ried on under an agreement signed on Juby 2, 
1947, providing for trade on a basis of barter 
transactions but without the customary 
schedule of commodities for exchange. 

Under the new agreement, exports from 
Italy to Czechoslovakia are to include, in 
Czechoslovak crowns: Ball bearings, 63,000,- 
000; cash registers, 8,000,000; trucks, 3,000,- 
000; spare parts and accessories for motor 
vehicles, 1,000,000; fresh vegetables, 10,000,- 


000; wines, 10,000,000; and rayon yarns, 
5,000,000. 
16 


Czechoslovak deliveries to Italy, in Czecho- 
slovak crowns, are to consist of steel for ball 
bearings, 42,000,000; cellulose, 6,000,000; kao- 
lin, 1,000,000; clays, 4,000,000; pit coal, 5,000,- 
000; barley and malt, 10,000,000; telegraph 
poles, 3,000,000; milk centrifugal machines, 
5,000,000; glass and crystal ware, 13,000,000; 
costume jewelry, 3,500,000; planes and parts 
thereof, 4,000,000; and beer, 3,500,000. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LUMBER FROM THE UNITED STATES ImM- 
PORTED UNDER ERP DvRING THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1949 


Importers in France have been informed 
by a notice published in the French Journal 
Officiel of July 11-12, 1949, that lumber from 
the United States will be imported into 
France under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram during the third quarter of 1949 in the 
amount of $105,000. 

Interested importers are instructed to 
make application for licenses to ‘“‘La Fédéra- 
tion Nationale des Importateurs, Agents et 
Commissionnaires de Bois Exotiques, Colo- 
niaux et Américains” (National Federation 
of Importers, Agents and Commission Agents 
of Exotic, Colonial, and American Woods), 
17, rue des Mathurins, Paris (9). 


INCREASED NUMBER OF FRANCS May BE IM- 
PORTED AND EXPORTED BY TOURISTS 


Travelers visiting France may now bring 
in 60,000 francs instead of 40,000 francs as 
formerly, and those leaving France may take 
out 10,000 francs instead of 4,000 francs as 
formerly, according to an announcement 
from the French National Tourist Office, Au- 
gust 25, 1949. 

Travelers under 15 years of age may take 
in 10,000 francs instead of 5,000, and the 
limit for individuals traveling under group 
passports is 10,000 francs 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
25, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


™” 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


BIZONAL EXPORTS EXCEED TARGET FOR FIRST 
YEAR OF EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Bizonal exports during the year July 1948 
through June 1949 reached $936,000,000 in 
value, exceeding the ERP target for the pe- 
riod by $193,000,000 or 26 percent, according 
to the report of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for June 1949. The export target had 
been set at $743,000,000 in the Bizonal Re- 
covery Program submitted to the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation on 
November 15, 1948. 

Actual iron and steel exports (including 
scrap) reached $100,000,000; textiles $81,000,- 
000; chemicals and pharmaceuticals, $50,000,- 
600; and metal manufactures, $55,000,000, 
during the year ended June 1949. 

Exports to the United States amounted to 
$51,000,000; to other Western Hemisphere 
countries, $19,000,000; to other countries par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, $795,000,000; and to other countries, 
$71,000,000. 

Imports during the same period amounted 
to about $1,615,000,000, or 13 percent below 
the program figure of $1,851,000,000. Of this 
amount, imports financed by ECA funds con- 
stituted about $280,000,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


West GERMAN FIRMS PERMITTED 79 
MAKE CERTAIN FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
PAYMENTS 


The German authorities have issued a 
series of 11 circulars authorizing persons 
in the United States, United Kingdom, and 
French Zones of Germany, and in the United 
States, United Kingdom, and French Sectors 
of Berlin to make foreign-exchange pay- 
ments to foreigners for the purposes listeq 
below. The circulars, which were issue 
pursuant to JEIA Instruction No. 31 by the 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft in coordination 
with the Bank deutscher Laender, became 
effective August 20, 1949. (For a descrip. 
tion of JEIA Instruction No. 31, see Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 22, 1949, page 
15.) 

ND Circular 1/49 embodies general terms 
of reference for the implementation of JEIA 
Instruction No. 31. 

ND Circular 2/49 authorizes payments coy- 
ering the cost of advertising abroad, includ. 
ing all expenditures for the advertising of 
exportable German goods and services in 
foreign countries other than advertising for 
the promotion of tourism. No special prior 
approval of any Government agency is re- 
quired for this type of payment. The Ger- 
man payer merely submits a Standard Pay- 
ment Form (Zahlungsauftrag) to a German 
foreign-trade bank (Aussenhandelsbank), 
attaching thereto the original invoice, order, 
or other appropriate document. The Stand- 
ard Payment Forms are forwarded to the 
economics ministry of the appropriate Ger- 
man Land (State) for ex post facto examina- 
tion. 

ND Circular 3/49 authorizes payments 
covering costs incurred for German partici- 
pation in foreign-trade fairs. Such payments 
require prior approval by the German 
authorities. 

ND Circular 4/49 authorizes payments to 
foreign agencies and economic organizations 
for commercial information furnished in 
connection with foreign-trade transactions 
No prior Government approval is required 

ND Circular 5/49 authorizes payment for 
services and expenses of foreign commerciai 
agents of German bunker firms for the de- 
livery of deep-sea bunker coal to foreign 
sea-going vessels Such payments require 
prior approval of the Aussenstelle Bunker- 
kohle der Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, 
Hamburg. 

ND Circular 6/49 authorizes payments for 
economic reporters and press correspondents 
Such payments require prior approval of the 
German authorities 

ND Circular 7/49 authorizes payment of 
fees to foreign experts, technicians, or other 
specialists Such payments require prior 
approval of the economics ministries of the 
German Laender and will be approved only 
where the services are urgently required in 
the interest of the Western German 
economy 

ND Circular 8/49 authorizes payment of 
membership and other fees to foreign eco- 
nomic organizations. Such payments re- 
quire prior approval of the Land economics 
ministry, which will permit payment of fees 
only for memberships from which economic 
improvement for the German member can 
be expected. 

ND Circular 9/49 authorizes payment for 
minor repairs to machinery which can only 
be made abroad or by foreign experts in 
Western Germany. Payments up to $1,000 
in each case require no prior Government 
approval, but payments over that amount 
must be specially approved by the German 
authorities. This authorization does not 
include payment for repairs to shipping and 
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highway transport, which are handled under 
separate procedures. 

ND Circular 10/49 authorizes payment for 
travel costs of scientific, cultural, political, 
and other noneconomic missions of special 
importance and urgency. Special approval 
of the Foreign Travel Bureau of the German 
Economics Administration is required. 

ND Circular 11/49 authorizes payment of 
costs incurred abroad for the promotion of 
tourism. Such payments require prior ap- 
proval of the economics ministries of the 
German Laender. 

In each case the approving agency will 
be kept informed of the foreign-exchange 
amounts available for the various types of 
payments and such amounts may not be 
exceeded. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
BETWEEN SOVIET ZONE AND ITALY CON- 
CLUDED 


An agreement on the exchange of goods 
between the Soviet Zone of Germany and 
Italy was concluded in the middle of March 
1949, according to the Soviet-licensed press 
in Eastern Germany, July 7 

The Soviet Zone of Germany is to supply 
Italy with kaolin, clay, electric tools and ap- 
paratus, musical instruments, glass and cer- 
amics for chemical and technical purposes, 
lymph products, wax, and chemicals. 

In exchange, Italy is to deliver to the Soviet 
Zone pyrites, mercury, talc, citric acid, fruit, 
wine, sugar, ball bearings, hemp and hemp 
yarn, hides, and rayon yarn. 

Except for fruit and wine, transactions in 
listed commodities are being made on a bar- 
ter basis 


Commercial Laws Digests 


GENERAL LICENSE ESTABLISHED FOR TRANS- 
ACTIONS INCIDENT TO LAND REFORM 
LAWS 


A general license became effective July 21, 
1949, in the United States Zone of Germany 
which authorizes all transactions incident to 
the transfer of title to property in accordance 
with the land reform laws of the various Ger- 
man States in that Zone. This measure, 
known as General License No. 9 (as Amend- 
ed), issued pursuant to Military Government 
Law No. 52 (Blocking and Control of Prop- 
erty), also known as General License No, 2 
(as Amended), issued pursuant to Military 
Government Law No. 53 (Foreign Exchange 
Control), permits such transactions, provided 
that: 

(a) The transfer of property is made to the 
person or association entitled to receive the 
property under the land-reform laws; 

(b) Prompt, adequate, and effective com- 
pensation awarded for any property owned 
by foreigners is paid into a blocked account 
in the name of the person who had held title 
to the property; 

(c) Transfers of property subsequently 
found to be subject to restitution to a former 
owner may be set aside by military govern- 
ment as null and void; 

(ad) Any transfer of property belonging to 
nonresidents of Germany by the exercise of 
right of eminent domain must be in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the appro- 
priate German authorities; 

(e) Absentee or non-German owners af- 
fected by the exercise of the power of emi- 
nent domain may appeal to military govern- 
ment from any final action taken by the 
German authorities on grounds that the com- 
pensation was not prompt, adequate, and 
effective, or that there was discrimination or 
other inequitable treatment. 


September 19, 1949 
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[Loan copies of the full text of General 
License No. 9 are available from the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


. “a 
Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 


(Dated August 23, 1949) 


Inflationary pressures continued unabated 
in Greece during August. A temporary re- 
laxation of restrictions, which permitted im- 
ports of specified commodities (chiefly seed 
oil) in gift, relief, and “own-exchange” ship- 
ments in unlimited quantities and values, 
exempt from all import levies, added impetus 
to the demand for open-market dollars. As 
a result, open-market-dollar exchange rates 
attained a new high level, ranging in Athens 
between 15,200 and 15,600 drachmas per dol- 
lar, and in New York between 16,000 and 
17,200 drachmas. The open-market rate of 
the sovereign recovered early in August to 
227,500 drachmas from 221,900 drachmas on 
July 26, and has since fluctuated near 225,000 
drachmas without intervention by the Bank 
of Greece. Currency in circulation rose to 
an all-time peak of 1,348,000,000,000 drachmas 
on August 13, compared with 1,284,000,000,- 
000 drachmas on July 12. 

On August 8, a new import levy, ranging 
from 5 to 50 percent of the c. i. f. value, was 
imposed on all imported goods except food- 
stuffs, gift shipments, and barter imports. 
This measure had an inflationary effect on 
prices, and on August 19 the levy as applied 
to imports of truck and bus chassis was re- 
duced from 50 percent to 5 percent, and to 
10 percent on tires, tubes, and automotive 
parts. Imports into the Dodecanese Islands 
were exempted from the new import levy. 

Cost-of-living statistics for Greece, assem- 
bled by the Labor and Manpower Division of 
ECA/Greece in a study of 500 selected fami- 
lies, revealed that the average Greek worker 
pays out two-thirds of his total living ex- 
penditure for food. As a result of seasonal 
influences, the cost of living in Athens de- 
clined during July from 264 to 262 times as 
high as the 1939 level, according to the Em- 
bassy’s index. 

The number of refugees receiving aid di- 
minished to 516,000 on July 31 from 561,000 
on June 30. 

On July 25, ECA/G established a Food Pro- 
gam Committee to cooperate with the Greek 
Government in developing and reviewing the 
annual and quarterly food-import programs 
and to study methods of increasing produc- 
tion and facilitating the exportation of 
Greece's major food crops. 

On August 1 the official 1949 wheat-pro- 
duction estimate was revised from 650,000 to 
764,000 metric tons. Accordingly, the 57,000- 
ton wheat-collection program was expanded 
to permit farmers to repay in wheat, at 2,000 
drachmas per oke (2.822 pounds), their 1948— 
49 cultivation loans aggregating some 100,- 
000,000,000 drachmas outstanding at harvest 
time. Total wheat collection under the orig- 
inal and debt repayment programs is esti- 
mated at between 82,000 and 102,000 tons. 
In view of the large 1949 crop the ECA/G 
subcommittee on wheat recommended a re- 
duction in estimated imports from 650,000 
to 460,000 tons, of which 428,000 tons are to 
be purchased in the United States under the 
International Wheat Agreement. If this re- 
duction in imports is approved it will neces- 
sitate the use of considerable indigenous 
wheat to fulfill the estimated 600,000-ton 
ration program. 


Mid-August rains did considerable damage 
to currants in the western and northern 
Peloponnesus. 

No long-term solution to the problem of 
promoting Greek exports has as yet been 
agreed upon, but subsidies are being adopted 
to meet the immediate problem of seasonal 
exports of perishable products. The security 
prices to growers of fresh table grapes were 
set at rates only slightly higher than last 
year, as follows, in drachmas per oke (1948 
figures in parentheses): Rozaki, 1,400 or 5 
cents a pound (1,300) and sultana, 900 or 
3 cents a pound (800-900). Nevertheless, it 
was necessary to pay a subsidy of 48 percent 
on the effective bank rate of 32,000 drachmas 
per £1 to aid the exportation of 10,000 tons 
to the United Kingdom. This subsidy alone 
is estimated to require 8,500,000,000 drachmas. 

According to indexes compiled by the Fed- 
eration of Greek Industries, increased out- 
put was shown by the building-material, 
foodstuffs, metal-working, paper, and wood- 
working industries, raising aggregate pro- 
duction from 76 percent of 1939 in May to 
78 percent in June. Three more loans to 
industrial firms, totaling $2,396,694 in for- 
eign exchange and drachmas, were author- 
ized by the Central Loan Committee, leaving 
a balance of approximately $6,000,000 for 14 
loans from the original allocation of about 
$17,000,000 for 25 loans approved by ECA/G. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF REVISED IMPORT LICENSE AND 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The import licensing and exchange regula- 
tions now in force in Greece have been sum- 
marized, as follows, from recent reports of 
the United States Embassy at Athens: 

All imports into Greece require import li- 
censes and are subject to exchange-control 
regulations. These licenses should be ob- 
tained by the Greek importer from the For- 
eign Trade Administration in the Ministry 
of National Economy before shipment is 
made. A pro forma invoice must be sub- 
mitted by the importer, together with the 
license application. 

In general, only commodities listed in the 
Official import program may be imported. 
Imports are limited only to the most essen- 
tial products. Imports from the dollar area 
have been further restricted to commodities 
which are not obtainable from other sources, 
because of the scarcity of dollar exchange. 

In addition to making payment of the in- 
voice value of an import shipment in 
drachmas at the official exchange rate (1 
drachma = $0.0002), Greek importers are re- 
quired to deliver to the bank for cancella- 
tion exchange certificates of a face value 
equal to the amount of the letter of credit 
involved. These certificates must be pur- 
chased by importers at their current market 
value (on August 20, 1949, dollar certificates 
were quoted at 5,030 drachmas). 

In general, the validity period of an im- 
port license issued by the Foreign Trade Ad- 
ministration is 6 months from the date of 
issuance. For machinery and parts, the va- 
lidity period is 12 months from the date of 
issuance. Import licenses financed with ECA 
funds are valid for the same period as the 
corresponding procurement authorization. 

In Order to validate the license, the letter 
of credit must be established within 20 days 
from the date of issuance of the license for 
importers located in the Athens-Piraeus cap- 
ital area and within 40 days for importers in 
other cities. On orders payable by letter of 
credit against shipping documents, payment 
must be made, before expiration of the 
license, through delivery of a full set of ship- 
ping documents to a bank in the country of 
origin. Goods may then be cleared through 
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Customs in Greece after the expiration date 
of the license. 

Import licenses may be issued in terms of 
any of the following values: F. o. b. vessel, 
f. a. s. port of shipment, or c. i. f. port of 
discharge. 

No tolerance is allowed on import licenses 
with respect to quantity or value of the goods. 
For any quantity or value in excess of the 
amounts stated in the import license, amend- 
ment of the license by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy is required in advance of 
shipment. 

Small noncommercial shipments of food- 
stuffs and clothing may be imported as gift 
parcels without import and foreign-exchange 
formalities. Samples and advertising matter 
in small quantities of no commercial value 
are exempt from licensing requirements. 
Samples and advertising matter having nom- 
inal value up to 600,000 drachmas (about 
$60) are subject to the issuance of an import 
license by a special committee in either the 
Athens or Salonika Chamber of Commerce. 
For shipments, the nominal value of which 
is over 600,000 drachmas, the approval of the 
Ministry of National Economy is required. 


(guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 


(Dated August 31, 1949) 


In August, business in Guatemala con- 
tinued at the slow pace of the preceding 
month. Recovery from the low point brought 
about by the July revolution did not mate- 
rialize as expected, and rumors of instability 
were still rife. Retailers reduced inventories, 
and importers and wholesalers were cautious 
in their buying. A law which was proposed 
to “purify” the ranks of Government em- 
ployees and to eliminate those believed to 
be disloyal to the ideals of the revolution 
of 1944 tended to make employees fearful 
of losing their jobs, and consequently, cau- 
tious in their spending. 

During the first week in August the Gen- 
eral Association of Guatemalan Industrial- 
ists petitioned the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor to restrict the importation of certain 
specified articles which, the association 
clamed, had endangered the position of na- 
tional manufacturers. The petition re- 
quested that imports be restricted by requir- 
ing licenses on all articles of the types which 
are produced in Guatemala in sufficient 
quantity and of adequate quality for domes- 
tic consumption. According to the proposal, 
licenses would be issued by the Ministry only 
upon proof that a similar-quality article is 
not made in Guatemala and that there is 
no domestic substitute. By the end of Au- 
gust, nothing more had been heard of the 
proposal, which has met with opposition 
from importers and merchants. 

On August 1, the Guatemalan Congress 
passed a new petroleum law designed to 
“safeguard the interests of the nation.” By 
the end of the month the law had not re- 
ceived the Executive’s approval. Foreign pe- 
troleum companies doing development work 
in Guatemala considered the provisions, of 
the law to be such that they could not afford 
to operate under them and, consequently, 
two of the companies ceased their operations 
and withdrew from the country. 

Late in July there was promulgated a new 
law for the liquidation of war matters, which 
provides for the expropriation of property 
held by enemy nationals and for war-damage 
claims. The law provides for the establish- 
ment of a council for the liquidation of war 
matters to determine the amount of the 
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In rural Guatemala. 


claims against Germany and its satellites. 
The council’s report must be submitted to 
Congress within 7 months. 

Guatemalan foreign-exchange reserves on 
July 31, 1949, were $45,500,000 compared with 
$50,100,000 on the same date in 1948 and 
$46,900,000 on June 30, 1949. 

Imports during the first 4 months of 1949 
totaled $23,200,000 compared with $23,400,000 
in the same period of 1948. Exports in the 
1949 period totaled $18,900,000 and in the 
1948 period, $21,500,000. 

Following industry's complaints of com- 
petition from imported goods, organized la- 
bor has joined in the call for a revision of 
the import policy, with a view to giving 
greater protection to the Guatemalan worker. 
Agricultural laborers are pressing for better 
wages and living conditions on Government- 
owned farms. The Guatemalan Institute of 
Social Security on August 1 extended its 
coverage to include all types of accidents, 
whether or not work-connected, with cover- 
age retroactive beyond the establishment of 
the social security system. 

Drought conditions, which persisted dur- 
ing August in the northern half of Guate- 
mala, intensified the scarcity of corn which 
normally occurs prior to the September and 
October harvesting. The important agricul- 
tural area on the Pacific slope has escaped 
the dry weather, and prospects in that region 
indicate favorable crops of corn, rice, sugar, 
and cotton. 

The Government has extended through 
September the customs-free importation of 
corn and beans to meet the local shortage. 
The tight corn situation also has led to a 
suggestion by the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor that producers of coffee and other 
export crops be required to grow sufficient 
corn for their employees. 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated July 29, 1949) 


Correction of an error in the second para- 
graph of the above-mentioned airgram ap- 
pearing in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 15, 1949, should be made. The last 
sentence in that paragraph should read: 
“Trade sources reported that, following the 
revolt, business was reduced to about 50 per- 
cent of normal.” 


““Y Hun vary 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIRST HALF oF 1949 


Economic activities during the first ¢ 
months of 1949 were focused on the attain. 
ment of the production levels scheduled for 
this last year of the Three-Year Plan. It js 
reported that the Three-Year-Plan targets, 
which schedule agricultural production at 99 
percent of the 1938 level and industrial pro. 
duction at 125 percent, are being attained in 
almost every segment of the economy. To 
maximize production, great emphasis is being 
placed upon work competitions and a gen- 
eral rationalization of industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural developments in the first half 
of 1949 were marked by increasing Govern. 
ment controls and promotion of collective 
farming. There are now 20 Nationalized 
State Farms or Farming Bureaus in the 
country. 

It is estimated that 83 percent of Hun- 
gary’s arable land was plowed by the end 
of the past fall season. As of December 4, 
1948, about 5,200,000 acres of Hungary's 
arable land were plowed and 2,680,000 acres 
were sown. More than 6,680,000 acres are to 
be plowed during the 1949-50 plowing season 

The quantity of crops surrendered to the 
Government in the period from July 1 
1948, through April 25, 1949, amounted to 
1,324,514 metric tons, an increase of about 
135 percent from the comparable period in 
the preceding year 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Production of brown coal and lignite is 
currently estimated at an annual rate of 
10,000,000 metric tons. In the first 4 months 
of 1949, it reached a high of 134 percent of 
the 1937-38 average but by the end of the 
period had fallen to 108.2 percent It is 
estimated that Hungary is self-sufficient in 
brown coal and lignite. Iron-ore output is 
insufficient to meet domestic requirements 
and must be supplemented by imports which 
at present are supplied chiefly by the 
U.S.S.R 

In compliance with the Government’s far- 
reaching construction projects to be imple- 
mented under the new Five-Year Plan to 
oegin on January 1, 1950, Hungary's quarries 
are assuming a more important role. The 
estimated production of nationalized quar- 
ries totaled 260,672 carloads of stone mate- 
rial in the first 6 months of 1949, compared 
with 165,600 carloads actually produced 
during the same period of 1948, an increase 
of about 57 percent 

An increasing proportion of its mineral-oil 
requirements are also being covered by 
domestic production At the beginning of 
June, it was reported that 100 percent of 
Hungary's lubricating oil and 80 percent of 
its bitumen requirements were produced 
domestically. 

The value of production of the manufac- 
turing industries showed continual progress 
during the first 4 months of the year, reaching 
153.5 percent of the January 1947 level in 
April. It is expected that by the end of the 
year, the Three-Year Plan industrial target 
will have been exceeded by 11 percent. 
Comparing output in the first half of 1949 
with that in the first half of 1948, chemical 
production increased by 60 percent; paper, 
62 percent; clothing, 52 percent; machinery, 
29 percent; iron and metals, 21 percent; 
metallurgy, 16 percent; and mining, 10 per- 
cent. 

Throughout the period under review, 
heavy industry was faced by a shortage of 
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jron which the Government attempted to 
ameliorate by initiating a scrap-iron collec- 
tion drive. A new steel foundry at the Gyor 
Railroad Car Factory was put into operation 
in June, which is expected to increase out- 
put by almost 15 percent. 

Plans for the mechanization of agriculture 
include the production in 1949 of 700 thresh- 
ing machines, 600 seed cleaners, and nearly 
300 flour-milling machines. A new-type 
Diesel tractor is scheduled to go into mass 
production in the near future. 

The aluminum industry continues to be 
one of the most important branches of in- 
dustry in Hungary. The raw-material sup- 
ply was sufficient during the first 6 months 
of the year and the manufacture of semi- 
finished and finished aluminum products 
showed a definite increase. Production of 
aluminum is unofficially estimated at 10,000 
tons annually. The manufacture of a series 
of new aluminum articles has been intro- 
duced, e. g., thermos bottles, furniture, 
trucks, aluminum-alloy milk cans, sporting 
boats, beer barrels, gas containers, household 
utensils, and toys. 

Textile production, which in April was 
double the January 1947 level, is expected to 
be further increased with the expansion of 
spinning-mill capacity and a planned ra- 
tionalization of the industry. In the chem- 
ical industry, fertilizer production was 
stepped up from 8,500 carloads in 1938 to 
9,500 carloads in 1948, and it is expected that 
14,000 carloads will be available in 1949. The 
production value of the entire chemical in- 
dustry increased notably during the first 4 
months of the year, mainly as a result of in- 
creased production of plant-protecting mate- 
rials, caustic soda, dyes, refinery products, 
and pharmaceuticals. 

Progress in both the paper and leather in- 
dustries was hampered by shortages of basic 
raw materials. However, in the first quarter 
of the year, leather and footwear production 
reached the 1938 level; an average monthly 
production of 500,000 pairs of shoes is ex- 
pected in 1949. 

The reconstruction of apartment buildings 
was accelerated in the second quarter of the 
year. However, there were but few new 
buildings constructed, the majority of the 
work being limited to reconstruction and 
renovation of ruined or damaged buildings 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Official statistics on 1949 foreign trade are 
available only for the month of January. 
During that month, imports amounted to 
173,373,000 forints and exports, 253,993,000 
forints (1 forint = $0.08518). Economic col- 
laboration with other eastern European 
countries remains an important part of the 
foreign-trade program. In this connection, 
trade agreements for the extension of trade 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania were concluded during the first half 
of the year. Trade with Poland is to be in- 
creased to more than $10,000,000 each way; 
trade with Albania is to reach $300,000 on 
each side; and trade with Czechoslovakia, 
which in 1948 ranked third in Hungary's 
trade, will be increased by 20 percent over the 
1948 agreement. 

Although trade relations with eastern Eu- 
rope are being vigorously promoted, trade 
with other nations too is to be expanded. 
Trade negotiations were concluded with Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Israel, Austria, Egypt, 
Denmark, Norway, India, and Turkey. Of 
these agreements, the most important in 
point of value were with Israel and India, 
providing for bilateral trade of about $8,000,- 
C00 and $4,000,000, respectively, over a year’s 
period. Trade negotiations with the United 
Kingdom, currently in process, contemplate 
a total two-way trade of about $100,000,000. 

The small volume of foreign trade which 
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of trade and commerce, 





Discussions on Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 
Between the United States and India 


Negotiations for a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, between 
the Governments of the United States and India, which have been in prog- 
ress for more than a year, are reported to have approached the stage of 
personal discussions, with the arrival in New Delhi on July 29 of Robert R. 
Wilson, Treaty Advisor to the United States Government. 

Mr. Wilson, as consultant to the United States Embassy, has already had 
a series of talks with officials of the Indian Ministry of External Affairs to 
facilitate the signing of the proposed treaty which seeks to provide for the 
extension to the United States of most-favored-nation treatment in the matter 
It also deals with a number of other subjects of 
importance to the United States business community. 

According to the foreign press, a large section of the Indian commercial 
community is reported to favor India’s signing the proposed treaty at an 
early date in order to ameliorate various restrictions, which, it is felt have 
been hampering the free flow of trade between the two countries. 








was handled by private firms in 1948 has 
been almost completely eliminated. By 
February 1949, state trading monopolies han- 
dled all imports and nearly all exports. 


FINANCE 


Among the most important financial meas- 
ures taken by the Government during the 
first half of the year was the revision of in- 
come tax and turn-over legislation. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 6, 1949, 
and August 1, 1949.) 

The expenditures authorized by the 1949 
budget for state administration and invest- 
ments under the Three-Year Plan amount to 
9,275,100,000 forints, against an estimated 
total income of 9,340,500,000 forints. After 
the subtraction of 31,100,000 forints as an 
equalization deficit, the budget shows a sur- 
plus income of 34,300,000 forints, compared 
with the 22,400,000 forints in the 1947-48 
budget. 

Of the total expenditures of the state ad- 
ministration authorized within the frame- 
work of the 1949 budget, 3,320,000,000 forints 
have been appropriated for investmencvs un- 
der the Three-Year Plan. According to offi- 
cial statistics, state investments allotted by 
the Planning Bureau during the first quarter 
of 1949 totaled 753,000,000 forints. Of this, 
36 percent was allocated to industry, 27 per- 
cent to transportation and communications, 
22 percent to agriculture, and 15 percent to 
miscellaneous investments, including schools 
and housing. More than half of the invest- 
ments scheduled for industry are to be made 
in heavy industry. 

According to bank returns of the National 
Bank of Hungary, the volume of credit 
amounted to 7,146,600,000 forints on June 30, 
1949, compared with 5,970,200,000 forints on 
December 31, 1948. 

The efforts of the Government to check the 
slowly but definitely increasing trend of cur- 
rency circulation were not completely suc- 
cessful. The volume of bank notes in circu- 
lation rose from 2,817,000,000 forints on 
December 31, 1948, to 3,007,000,000 forints on 
June 30, 1949. 

Metal backing remained below the legal 
minimum of 33.3 percent of nominal bank- 
note volume. (Total metal backing 
amounted to about 20.5 percent of nominal 
bank-note volume on June 30, 1949, showing 
only a very slight increase from the Decem- 
ber 13, 1948, level.) Gold backing remained 
unchanged throughout the first 6 months 
of 1949, while the volume of foreign exchange 
included with metal backing increased after 
some fluctuation from 143,460,000 forints 


on December 31, 1948, to 206,714,000 forints 
on June 30, 1949, an increase of about 34 
percent. The black-market rate for United 
States dollars dropped from 60 forints at 
the beginning of the year to about 30 forints 
in June. 

The Stock Exchange, which had been 
closed since June 1948, was officially dis- 
continued by Government decree No. 4,043/ 
1949 (108) Korm of May 20, 1949, and its 
property was transferred to the Treasury. 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated August 9, 1949) 


The conclusion of a collective wage agree- 
ment in industry and construction fields 
involving a monthly reduction of nominal 
wages by about I£2 per worker was the de- 
velopment of principal economic significance 
in Israel during July. This reduction, which 
was accomplished without serious tension, 
was the result of a wage agreement between 
the Manufacturers Association and the Labor 
Federation (Histadruth) under which wages 
were tied to a cost-of-living index which has 
fallen substantially in recent months since 
reaching a peak in April 1949. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Nonpayment imports are becoming an in- 
creasingly important part of Israel's total 
imports. Goods valued at I£4,430,000 were 
imported during the period from January 1 
to July 15, 1949, on a nonpayment basis, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Finance. 

An agreement between the Israeli Govern- 
ment and the chief purchasing agent of 
the former mandatory government has been 
renewed for a year. The terms of the agree- 
ment provide a commission of 2 percent on 
the first I£2,000,000 turn-over and 1 percent 
on additional purchases. The Government 
is charged 3 percent on advances granted by 
the company. 

Trade agreements are currently being 
negotiated between Israel and Argentina, 
Finland, and Uruguay. (A trade agreement 
between Israel and Finland was signed on 
August 10.) 

INDUSTRY 


Industrial production in some branches 
(notably wool and plastics) has suffered 
from a lack of raw materials. This shortage 
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was attributed to the restrictive import 
policy of the Government. 

The textile industry has been seriously af- 
fected by a paucity of winter orders, resulting 
partly from the elimination of wholesalers. 
The flooding of the market by fabrics brought 
into Israel by immigrants also has contrib- 
uted to the difficult position of this industry. 

Satisfactory conditions are reported in the 
citrus-byproduct industry. Orders for im- 
ports of byproducts including concentrates, 
citrus oils, and pulp from continental Euro- 
pean countries aggregate I£100,000. 

Plans have been approved for the construc- 
tion of 80 industrial plants involving a total 
capital investment of I£4,000,000, according 
to a recent statement published by the De- 
partment for Overseas Investors. Construc- 
tion of two of the plants—a radio factory and 
an optical plant—already has started. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Local production of cement, an extremely 
important building material in Israel, has 
been greatly increased in recent months. 
The couytry’s one cement factory reported an 
output of 27,000 tons in July as compared 
with a monthly average of 13,000 in 1948. 

Construction of a road along the coastline 
between Tel Aviv and Nathanya has been 
started. The cost, which will be borne by 
the Israeli Government, the Jewish National 
Fund, and the municipalities of Tel Aviv and 
Nathanya, will total about I£600,000. 

At Nathanya, an industrial center of 800 
dunams (1 dunam=approximately 0.247 
acre) is being constructed. Twenty indus- 
trial concerns, including a _ well-known 
Dutch electric-bulb plant have submitted 
blueprints for construction of plants, ac- 
cording to the Mayor. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Knesset (assembly) has approved two 
types of Government loans to citrus culti- 
vators aggregating I£1,600,000. The first type 
provides for a payment of I£10 per dunam at 
2 percent for a period of 12 years; the second 
type provides for a payment up to I£20 per 
dunam at 4.5 percent for a maximum of 5 
years. These loans are in addition to bank 
loans which the Minister of Finance is au- 
thorized to guarantee. The Government is 
reported to be considering additional assist- 
ance to citrus cultivators up to 50 percent of 
the estimated $14,000,000 needed to restore 
50,000 dunams of abandoned orange groves. 

The yearly wheat crop is believed to be 
much smaller than earlier estimates indi- 
cated, according to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. Some 30 percent of this year’s wheat 
crop was damaged by rodents, and the re- 
sult has been an average yield of 100 kilo- 
grams per dunam as compared with 150 kilo- 
grams per dunam for the 1947-48 season. In 
an effort to stimulate wheat production, the 
Government has granted subsidies for local 
wheat this year amounting to I£220,000. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Regular air service on the Brussels-Athens- 
Lydda route has been resumed by a Belgian 
line with a twice-weekly service. Scheduled 
flights by a United States line were rein- 
stated on July 5, 1949, starting with a weekly 
service which will be expanded as traffic re- 
quires. As a result of the operation of a 
scheduled United States air line and the’ ex- 
pected inauguration of service by an Israeli 
company, the frequency of irregular charter 
flights is declining. 

Expenditures on passenger flights from and 
to Israel during the January-May period of 
1949 were estimated to be I£1,700,000 by the 
Ministry of Communications. 

Over 10,000 tons of goods were carried by 
31 ships chartered by the Israeli Ship-Own- 
ers’ Pool during its first year of operations, 
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according to the manager of the pool. The 
same source reported that 60 percent of all 
travelers arriving or leaving Israel by sea 
sailed under the Israeli flag and paid I£5,- 
000,000 in fares. Total profits of national 
shipping during the year were estimated at 
I£3,000,000. 

British ships commenced regular calls at 
Haifa and Tel Aviv, and a fortnightly service 
from Yugoslavia via Trieste and Venice was 
started. 

Further reductions of 10 percent in pas- 
senger fares on interurban busses and of 
35 to 40 percent in food-transport rates are 
being enforced. 

FINANCE 


Capital investments in Israel during the 
period from January to June 1949 amounted 
to I£20,000,000, according to the Ministry of 
Finance. The need for additional invest- 
ments by private foreign investors is con- 
tinually being expressed by Government 
spokesmen, and the legal provisions govern- 
ing the rights of foreign investors are being 
prepared. 

Only 1I£400,000 remains unsubscribed out 
of the I£3,000,000 Popular Loan, stated a 
spokesman of the National Loan Board. The 
I£3,000,000 loan from banks has been fully 
subscribed, and the I£7,500,000 loan from 
business has been oversubscribed by 
I£300,000. 

Currency circulation on July 13 amounted 
to 1£42,882,600 as compared with I£41,339,000 
on June 29. 


LABOR 


Unemployment is on the increase, espe- 
cially among untrained and agricultural 
workers; the number of persons registered 
during June was 23,600 as compared with 
17,170 in May. 


TOURISM 


After a decline during May and June, the 
influx of tourists rose again to the April 
level with the arrival of 2,156 up to July 21. 

Nore: I£f1=approximately $3.02 or $4.03. 
The State of Israel maintains a dual system 
of exchange rates. Incoming remittances, 
imports, and investments (for approved pur- 
poses) from the United States are subject 
to the $3.02 rate. Israeli exports to the 
United States are subject to the $4.03 rate. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SCAP TRADE AND FINANCIAL MISSION TO 
LATIN AMERICA 


A SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers) trade and financial mission, 
which spent 3 months in Central and South 
America, resulted in the conclusion of in- 
terim trade and financial arrangements, on 
behalf of Occupied Japan, with Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay, 
and in “letters of understanding” with 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

Except for a trade arrangement with 
Uruguay, the SCAP mission did not con- 
clude trade plans specifically setting forth 
targets of the types and quantities of goods 
which may be expected to enter into Japanese 
trade. The other arrangements and letters 
of understanding, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, include general provisions for the re- 
sumption of trade with Occupied Japan and 
are, in effect, merely exploratory steps in 
Japan’s efforts to resume its postwar trade 
with Latin America. 

The provisions of the various arrange- 
ments with these Latin American countries 
are summarized below. 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WirH 
ARGENTINA 


Trade and financial arrangements with 
Argentina were signed on June 8, 1949, effee. 
tive from June 23, 1949, for 1 year. Pay- 
ments for all trade during the period of the 
trade arrangement will be effected in Unite 
States dollars through a special account 
established in the Central Bank of the Ar. 
gentine Republic. Payment of balances jg 
not required during the period of the agree. 
ment, provided that the balance does not 
exceed $3,000,000, but interest will be payable 
at the rate of 2'4 percent. Any balance 
existing at the end of the period of the ar. 
rangement is to be settled within 6 months 
from such date in gold, dollars, or another 
medium, if agreed upon by both parties, 

Under the terms of the arrangements, trade 
may be conducted through either private or 
Government channels, with both parties algo 
agreeing, as circumstances may require, to 
consult on the possibility of transferring 
among themselves credits which arise out of 
trade with third countries. This latter is 
the first such provision included in any of 
the bilateral trade and financial arrange- 
ments to date negotiated by SCAP on behalf 
of Occupied Japan. [Other trade and finan. 
cial arrangements previously concluded by 
SCAP for Occupied Japan were with cer- 
tain sterling-area countries, with Siam, with 
Sweden, with the Netherlands and Indonesia 
(see March 21, 1949, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY); With the French Union (see 
July 11, 1949, issue of ForeIGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY); with Finland (see July 25, 1949, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY); with 
the Belgian Monetary Area (see August 8, 
1949, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY); 
with the Republic of Korea (see July 4, 1949, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY); and 
with Burma, Pakistan, Egypt, and others.] 
Another provision included in the arrange- 
ments with Argentina but not heretofore in- 
cluded in any other of Japan’s postwar trade 
and financial arrangements is that providing 
maximum consideration for transport of 
goods entering into trade under the arrange- 
ments in Argentine ships, including a stipu- 
lation that 40 percent of the transportation 
costs of goods shipped in Argentine ships is to 
be paid for in United States dollars, and, 
further, that the Argentine Government re- 
serves the right to insure in Argentine com- 
panies both import and export shipments 
when the risk of transport is for the account 
of the Argentine buyer or seller. 

Argentina plans to make available for ex- 
port to Japan certain agricultural and live- 
stock commodities, including corn, wheat, 
barley, millet, beans, wheat flour, cornstarch, 
glucose, cotton fibers, frozen beef, canned 
meats, hides and skins, wool, and also non- 
edible fats, fertilizers, and quebracho extract, 
in return for Japanese manufactured and 
semimanufactured goods such as iron and 
steel products, chemical and electrical goods, 
and specified textile yarns and fabrics. No 
agreement was reached, however, as to the 
specific quantities of goods expected to enter 
into trade between the countries for the 
period of the arrangements. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH BRAZIL 


Under the terms of a financial arrange- 
ment, a special account will be opened in the 
Bank of Brazil in United States dollars in the 
name of SCAP. Such account will be credited 
with exports from Japan to Brazil and by 
“resources resulting from payments relative 
to current transactions between Brazil and 
Occupied Japan.” The balance of the ac- 
count resulting from Japanese exports to 
Brazil can be used in the opening of credit 
for imports from Brazil and in payment of 
commercial services and other current trans- 
actions. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Unless denounced upon 90 days’ prior 
written notice, the agreement is effective for 
1 year from the date of signing and, in the 
event that notice of denunciation is not made 
within 90 days prior to expiration (June 2, 
1950), the agreement is automatically ex- 
tended for 1 year. The creditor party may, 
at the end of a year, request settlement of 
any outstanding balance on the basis of 50 
percent within 90 days and the remaining 50 
percent within 160 days. 

The financial arrangement includes provi- 
sions for Government and private trade and 
covers all purchases by Japan from Brazil 
including those goods and services purchased 
py nationals of other countries of, by, or 
through the Government of the United States 
or any of its agencies for delivery to Japan. 
Both parties agree to grant export and im- 
port licenses for goods which may be available 
for export from, and required for import into, 
their respective countries, with the view to- 
ward achieving balanced accounts at the 
highest possible level. 


PRELIMINARY COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
CHILE 


A preliminary commercial arrangement 
with Chile, signed on May 6, 1949, sets forth 
general provisions for the renewal of post- 
war trade with Japan. Both countries will 
sell to each other available exportable sur- 
pluses only as such are determined and au- 
thorized by the authorities in each country, 
upon the basis that price, quality, specifica- 
tions, and terms of delivery and conditions of 
payment are identical or better than the most 
favorable obtained from other countries. 

With the view toward achieving balanced 
trade at the highest possible level, but with- 
out any commitment by either country, the 
preliminary arrangement includes a provi- 
sion suggesting that the Chilean Government 
and SCAP, on behalf of Occupied Japan, make 
every effort to expedite all matters pertaining 
to trade, exchange, and other controls. 

Payments for all trade are to be made 
from special accounts in United States 
dollars on a cash basis, but the details and 
technical aspects of the operation of such 
accounts are to be agreed upon at some later 
date. 


PRELIMINARY TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH 
MEIco 


Aimed at the ae WR 1enewal of post- 
war trade between MeXico and Japan, a pre- 
liminary trade arrangement between the two 
countries was signed on April 12, 1949, pend- 
ing finalization of a more inclusive and for- 
mal arrangement at some later date. 

Mexico and Occupied Japan agreed to make 
available those goods considered as export- 
able surpluses and that in order to facili- 
tate trade, import-export licenses would be 
granted for such goods and adjustments of 
custom duties and other fiscal charges would 
be made. It was also agreed to encourage a 
balanced trade at the highest practicable 
level through private channels in accordance 
with the regulations established by both 
countries. 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
PERU 


The Trade and Financial Arrangement 
concluded between Japan and Peru on June 
15, 1949, is effective for 1 year beginning 
June 30, 1949. Without involving any com- 
mitments by either party, this arrangement 
establishes the general principle that both 
parties will permit and attempt to facilitate 
trade under conditions where exportable sur- 
pluses are offered under conditions of price, 
quality, specifications, terms of delivery, and 
form of payment identical or better than 
terms obtainable from other sources. As in 
the other arrangements concluded with Latin 
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Period of Validity for Indo- 


nesian Import Permits 


As reported in Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1949, 
whenever a foreign-exchange con- 
tract is approved in connection 
with imports to Indonesia, the expi- 
ration date of the import permit is 
automatically set 2 months later 
than the expiration date of the for- 
eign-exchange contract. Now, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by the Foreign Exchange Institute 
of the Provisional Federal Govern- 
ment of Indonesia, if permission is 
given to extend the expiration date 
of the foreign-exchange contract 
the expiration date of the import 
permit is set at a date 2 months 
later than the new expiration date 
of the foreign-exchange contract. 











American countries, except in the case of 
Uruguay (see below), this arrangement does 
not include any specific indication of the 
types or quantities of goods expected to enter 
into the trade which may materialize as a 
result of the arrangement. It is indicated, 
however, ‘that Japan may be able to use 
Peruvian sugar, cotton, antimony, lead, and 
anthracite. The SCAP representatives indi- 
cated that Japan can supply Peru with many 
manufactured products, including such items 
as cement, electrical supplies, and certain 
manufactured steel products. 

The arrangement provides that payments 
for all trade between the two countries shall 
be on a cash basis, in United States dollars, 
with balances remaining at the free disposal 
of each party. 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
URUGUAY 


The trade and financial arrangement with 
Uruguay constitutes the only formal ar- 
rangement concluded by the SCAP Latin 
American trade and financial mission. This 
arrangement covers the period June 1, 1949, 
through May 31, 1950, and sets a target of 
$10,000,000 in total trade, $5,000,000 of Japa- 
nese exports to Uruguay and an equal value 
of imports into Japan from Uruguay. In 
exchange for wool, hides and skins, linseed 
oil, casein, and certain animal and vegetable 
products, Japan expects to export textiles and 
other manufactured products, with textiles 
constituting slightly less than half of the 
total. 

Planned Uruguayan exports to Japan in- 
clude indigenous goods and services as well 
as those purchased by nationals of other 
countries of, by, and through the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any of its agen- 
cies for delivery to Japan. The arrangement 
makes multilateral trade possible under the 
provision that the parties will consult third 
parties with which Japan has trade arrange- 
ments regarding the possibility of transfer- 
ring credits accruing from trade with Japan. 
Payments for trade between Uruguay and 
Japan are to be made in United States dollars 
on an individual transaction basis, and under 
conditions of freely disposable exchange. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH COLOMBIA Not 
YET CONCLUDED 


No formal arrangement was concluded with 
Colombia. The SCAP mission outlined the 


general principles for formal trade between 
the two countries, including a statement that 
Japan is willing to sell to Colombia all com- 
modities which from time to time become 
available for export and that payment for 
such trade will be made in United States dol- 
lars with payments to be effected “pursuant 
to the provisions of such implementing rules 
and regulations as may be adopted by mutual 
agreement between the two countries from 
time to time.” The SCAP mission indicated 
interest in purchasing from Colombia such 
products as rice, kapok, balsam wax, Salt, 
sugar, coal, lead, and manganese. SCAP is 
expected to extend an invitation to the Co- 
lombian Government to send a trade and 
financial mission to Japan to discuss the 
types and quantities of goods which may 
profitably enter into trade between the two 
countries and to negotiate formal trade and 
financial arrangements. 


JOINT DECLARATION SIGNED WITH 
VENEZUELA 


A joint declaration signed by a SCAP rep- 
resentative and an official of the Venezuelan 
Government on June 27, 1949, incorporates 
the informal statements regarding the re- 
newal of commercial trade between the two 
countries. These conclusions merely indi- 
cate the desire of both countries to renew and 
develop commercial trade, and stipulate that 
payment for all transactions shall be made in 
United States dollars through normal bank- 
ing channels. It is further indicated that 
“* *  * As importations of Japanese prod- 
ucts by Venezuela increase, there will be 
considered an agreement which presents defi- 
nite advantages for both countries, among 
other things, the purchase by Japan of a cer- 
tain quantity of Venezuelan products.” 


POSTAL SERVICE EXPANDED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) announced that since July 27, 
1949, restrictions on the transmission of 
papers of legal procedure in the international 
mails to and from Japan have been relaxed 
to permit the mailing of such papers pertain- 
ing to patent, trade-mark, design, or utility 
model applications and rights. A recent 
SCAP press release indicates that Japanese 
who obtain patents or register designs in 
foreign countries will now be able to trans- 
mit any legal papers relating to such matters 
and that foreign nationals may transmit 
such papers to Japan in connection with any 
industrial property rights which they may 
apply for and obtain in Japan. 

SCAP also has indicated in a recent press 
release that the June 1, 1949, relaxation of 
Japan’s parcel-post restrictions (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 18, 1949, page 18) 
provides for a simplified exchange of techni- 
cal information and equipment with research 
workers abroad. Acording to the press re- 
lease, Japanese research workers may, under 
the June relaxation, exchange publications 
with writers overseas and send and receive 
scientific manuscripts and other research ma- 
terials up to 22 pounds in weight without an 
import or export license. The contents of 
such parcels are limited to noncommercial 
quantities and must be for the personal use 
of the recipient. Although licenses are not 
required, parcels are subject to Customs ex- 
amination and clearance. 

This relaxation makes it convenient to mail 
such materials as small collections of pre- 
served natural history specimens, newly 
developed apparatus for physical and chem- 
ical research, experimental surgical equip- 
ment, and geological specimens. 





A new industrial-alcoho] distillery in the 
Dominican Republic is scheduled to begin 
operations within a few weeks. 
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Malaya 


(Singapore and the 
Federation of: Malaya) 


Exchange and Finance 


OPERATIONS GRANTED DOLLAR EXCHANGE 
LISTED 


On July 28, 1949, in answer to a question 
from the floor of the Legislative Council, 
the Government of Singapore listed the fol- 
lowing purposes for which United States 
dollar exchange is normally granted exclu- 
sive of exchange for the financing of imports: 

(a) Transport and handling charges on 
goods owned by residents of Malaya ex- 
ported or imported in American-owned ships 
or ships chartered by American companies 
(represents largest single allocation of 
United States dollars); 

(0) Reasonable agency and advertising ex- 
penses in the United States necessary to 
foster Malayan trade; 

(c) Insurance premiums in respect of 
policies written in United States dollars (not 
applicable to life policies taken out by resi- 
dents of Malaya after September 1939). In- 
surance Claims payable by resident insurers 
to nonresidents in respect of claims under 
policies written in United States dollars; 

(d@) Royalties payable under agreements 
in respect of film earnings, copyright, and 
patent fees; 

(e) Maintenance of property in the United 
States belonging to a resident of Malaya, 
where it can be shown that the income from 
such property does not meet expenses; 

(f) Rents from properties, and interest 
and dividends on investments in Malaya, in 
the beneficial ownership of residents of the 
United States; 

(g) Educational purposes in the United 
States for residents of Malaya. Annuities 
and pensions due to residents of the United 
States. Payments to beneficiaries resident 
in the United States under wills, trusts, and 
settlements. Compassionate payments; 

(h) Profits earned by branches or wholly 
American-owned subsidiary companies of 
American firms; 

(i) Claims for non-bona fide delivery of 
rubber; 

(j) Individual subscriptions to magazines 
and newspapers; : 

(k) Legitimate business or essential travel 
in the United States. 

The Government’s reply stated that there 
was no intention at present to reduce either 
this list or the amounts remittable under 
these headings. 

Although not so qualified, the Govern- 
ment’s statement should not be interpreted 
as implying that remittances for the above- 
listed purposes are unrestricted. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE: SPECIAL IMPORT Duty To BE 
INCREASED 


Another increase in the Netherlands spe- 
cial import duty on gasoline, from 11 guilders 
to 16.65 guilders per hectoliter, will become 
effective on October 1, 1949, states an airgram 
from the U.S. Embassy at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, of August 19, 1949. 

As a result, prices at the pump will in- 
crease by approximately 0.06 guilder, thus 
bringing the retail price of gasoline to about 
0.315 guilder per liter. 

This increase is expected to result in a 10 
percent reduction in domestic gasoline con- 
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sumption and, consequently, in smaller im- 
ports, with foreign-exchange savings esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 guilders annually. 

At the same date, road taxes on autobusses 
are to be reduced by about 10 percent, in 
order to enable this means of public trans- 
port to meet the higher gasoline taxes. The 
new tax rate for autobusses will be 70 guild- 
ers for the first 1,000 kilograms of the weight 
of the vehicle, plus 12 guilders for each addi- 
tional 100 kilograms. 

[For announcement concerning the pre- 
vious tax increase on gasoline, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 31, 1948. One 
guilder= about $0.38; 1 liter= 1.0567 quarts. | 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS FOR LABELING MEDICINES 


An announcement issued by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan states that new regulations 
regarding the labeling of registered and un- 
registered patent or proprietary medicines 
are now in effect in Pakistan. 

The outer label of each package containing 
a registered patent or proprietary medicine 
must have printed or written in indelible ink 
the letters “CDL” and the registration num- 
ber allotted the medicine by the Central 
Drugs Laboratory. In the case of unregis- 
tered patent or proprietary medicines, the 
outer label must bear the true formula or 
list of ingredients of the medicine. The 
Drugs Rules of 1945 require every phial, 
ampoule, or other container in which a drug 
is contained and every covering in which that 
container is packed to be labeled in accord- 
ance with the rules governing the labeling of 
drugs. Therefore the “outer label” referred 
to in the new regulation is presumed to mean 
both the jar, tube, or bottle and the box or 
carton in which it may be packed for retail 
sale. 

With the exception of these specific mark- 
ings, the medicines should have no other 
written matter by way of advertisement or 
otherwise on the outer label or covering in 
which the medicine is packed. However, the 
Drugs Rules of 1945 also require the name 
and address of the manufacturer to be printed 
on the label, and the Merchandise Marks Act 
demands that the name of the country of 
origin be printed on all imported merchan- 
dise. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated August 30, 1949) 


Although a number of retail firms at- 
tempted to reduce stocks by large clearance 
sales early in August, the economy of Panama 
remained in the state of minor depression 
prevailing during the past year. Only slight 
fluctuations were noted in the prices of basic 
foodstuffs. The Government felt the need to 
limit the number of licenses issued for char- 
ity raffles and lotteries, whose competition 
began to affect the revenue from the weekly 
Official lottery. Illegal lotteries of various 
sorts made their appearance, operated by per- 
sons otherwise unemployed or seeking to sup- 
plement their normal income. 

Panamanians were disappointed by an- 
nouncements that United States defense es- 
tablishments in the Canal Zone were to be 
sizably curtailed. Although the precise 
number of Panamanian workers who will lose 
their employment through the cuts is not 


known, estimates in the local press ran ag 
high as 2,400. In mid-August, local mer. 
chants were profitably reminded of the 
spending power of the United States service. 
men when a Navy task group carrying 1,109 
midshipmen and 3,000 officers and men ar. 
rived in Panama for a 60-day visit. They 
were accordingly discouraged at press re. 
ports that a total of approximately 7,009 
United States servicemen and civilians would 
be transferred from the Canal Zone or would 
lose their employment as a result of the de. 
fense base personne] cuts. 

Businesses were closed for the funeral of 
President Domingo Diaz A., who died August 
23 after an extended illness. His death and 
the subsequent changes in the new Pres. 
ident’s Cabinet delayed the contract negoti- 
ations in progress between the Republic ang 
United States flag air lines. Although Tocu- 
men National Airport, northeast of Panama 
City, was operationally ready the last week in 
August, it was not expected that the move of 
the four United States air lines from Albrook 
Field in the Canal Zone to Tocumen in Pan- 
ama would be made by September 1, previ- 
ously announced as the target date. A Pres- 
idential decree issued late in August created 
a free zone at the new airport. 

Another United States air line, not now 
operating in Panama, announced plans for 
establishing a new route circling the Carib- 
bean and linking Florida, Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, and Venezuela, provided that its 
application receives the approval of the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In line with the increasing importance of 
civil aviation developments in the Republic, 
the Panamanian Government created a Na- 
tional Aeronautics Board, on which the air 
lines operating at Tocumen will be repre- 
sented, and a Department of Civil Aviation in 
the Ministry of Government and Justice. 

Work on several major construction proj- 
ects continued. Structural work on El 
Panama, the modern hotel now being built, 
was very nearly completed by the end of 
August. It was expected that all concrete 
would be poured by the end of the year and 
that the hote] would be completed by Sep- 
tember 1950. 

A Panamanian Government official left for 
the United States to attempt to negotiate a 
loan of $40,000,000 for the construction and 
modernization of water and sewerage systems 
in the suburbs of the city of Panama, the 
loan to be repaid through a tax on the sale 
of water. It was understood that a Presi- 
dential decree, although not yet officially 
published, was signed authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to borrow up to $3,000,000 at an an- 
nual interest rate not to exceed 6 percent, to 
be utilized for the purchase of land and 
equipment for a race track in the District 
of Panama and for its construction. Inter- 
nal bonds would be offered for sale to raise 
the sum, which would be repaid from betting 
proceeds. 

The harvesting of rice began the last week 
in August. The Government estimated that 
the yield would run 100,000 quintals, or 5,000 
tons, above the 1,637,724 quintals of 1948. 
Government Officials were hopeful that no 
further imports,of rice would be necessary 
and some growers predicted a surplus for 
export. 

A United States company began limited ex- 
perimental plantings of bananas in the Bocas 
del Toro area, where commercial cultivation 
was halted over 20 years ago by Panama 
disease. The company plans extensive culti- 
vation for 1950 if it finds it has been success- 
ful in eliminating the disease. 

Statistics on the total value of imports 
through the maritime ports were issued by 
the Government for July. Imports were 
valued at $2,219,707, a decrease of 4.8 per- 
cent from $3,068,729 in June. 
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Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Atr-PARCEL-Post SERVICE INAUGURATED 


Effective September 1, 1949, air parcel-posy 
to Poland was inaugurated, subject to the 
general conditions and regulations on inter- 
national parcel post (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 25, 1948), according 
to an instruction published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of August 30, 1949. 

The postage rates applicable to air par- 
cels for Poland will be $1.06 for the first 4 
ounces or fraction and 52 cents for each ad- 
ditional 4 ounces or fraction. 


Arr-MAIL SERVICE EXTENDED TO CERTAIN 
REGULAR-MAIL ARTICLES 


Effective September 1, 1949, service was 
available for the acceptance of articles in 
the Postal Union (regular) mails other than 
letters, letter packages, and postcards for air 
dispatch to Poland, at the postage rate of 
46 cents for the first 2 ounces and 25 cents 
for each additional 2 ounces, according to 
an instruction published in the Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of August 30, 1949. 

Commercial papers, printed matter, sam- 
ples of merchandise, and small packets will 
be sent by air if paid at the rate shown above. 
The articles must bear the blue “Par Avion 
By Air Mail’ label and be plainly marked 
“Commercial Papers,”’ “Printed Matter,” etc., 
to designate their classification in the mails. 
They must not be sealed, even if registered, 
and must comply in other respects with the 
provisions applicable to such articles in the 
surface mails, as set forth in the postal reg- 
ulations. 

The articles will be dispatched in regular 
domestic air-mail channels from the office 
of mailing to the appropriate international 
exchange office of dispatch, where they will 
be included in air dispatches for Poland. 
After arrival in Poland, the articles will be 
handled by surface transportation. 


Portugal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated August 22, 1949) 


The intense summer drought in Portugal 
has continued with almost no relief, and 
prospects for spring and summer crops are 
viewed unfavorably in the official crop report 
of July 31. That report characterizes the 
year as one of the dryest and-hottest in the 
annals of Portugal's agriculture. With the 
harvest of cereal crops virtually complete, 
latest production figures are as follows: 
Wheat, 354,000 metric tons; rye, 138,000 met- 
ric tons; oats, 221,700,000 liters; and barley, 
141,900,000 liters. Considering the adverse 
weather conditions, these yields are much 
better than expected, the wheat crop being 
10 percent above last year’s very low yield 
and the harvest of other cereals being con- 
siderably above average yields in the past 10 
years. The condition of other crops in the 
growing stage is not encouraging. Early 
crops of corn and beans will be only little 
more than half those of last year and the 
early potato harvest about 75 percent of that 
of 1948. Late sowings of these crops have 
been sharply reduced in comparison with 
1948 because of lack of water tor irrigation. 
For the same reason, a considerable portion of 
the area sown to rice has been abandoned 
and this year’s area is computed at only 72 
percent of that of 1948. 
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Turkey’s Development Spurred by ECA Technical-Aid Program 


Turkey’s program for the building of electric-power, flood-control, and irrigation 
facilities will be aided by a 6-month study of U. S. hydroelectric developments by two 
Turkish Government engineers, the Economic Cooperation Administration has 
announced. 

The two engineers, Riza Tezulas and Suleyman Demirel, are scheduled to arrive in 
the United States in late September to begin their studies under ECA’s technical- 
assistance program. Their study program, which will be announced after their arrival 
here, will include training in the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation facilities and with private 
contractors building hydroelectric projects. 

The Turksh Government requested the U. S. study tour for the engineers so that they 
could gain information concerning modern methods of planning, designing, constructing, 
and managing power facilities. 

Expansion of Turkey’s power facilities is one of the key problems in that country’s 
program to make greater use of mineral resources and increase agricultural and indus- 
trial production. Turkey has a long-range plan for multipurpose hydroelectric develop- 
ment, calling for establishment of power stations in various areas of the country during 
the next 4 years, and, subsequently, interconnection and linking of the stations. 

Tezulas and Demirel, graduate hydraulic engineers, are employed by the Turkish 
E. I. E. Administration, the Electric Energy Institute of ETI Bank (Turkish Government 
financing institution). The two engineers are engaged in the design of hydroelectric 
power plants. 

The Turkish Government will pay transatlantic travel costs of the project as well as 
the salaries of the engineers. ECA dollar costs, including travel in the United States 
and subsistence, are estimated at $5,020. 

The power project is the third ECA technical-assistance project approved for Turkey 
and the first which will bring Turkish experts to the United States. The other two 
projects are: (1) A project to aid the expansion and modernization of Turkey’s salt 
industry, being carried out by a firm of U. S. consulting engineers; and (2) a one-month 
preliminary study of Turkish fiscal policies to determine how further U. S. assistance 





could help strengthen Turkish fiscal policies and public financial administration. 








Olive and fruit trees and vineyards are also 
suffering from the drought, and the lack of 
fodder for livestock continues to be a serious 
problem. An absence of sufficient sap has 
added to difficulties in harvesting this year’s 
cork. Strippers have found about 25 percent 
of trees marked for harvest impossible to 
strip, which will result in a decrease of that 
amount in estimated yield. 

Shortage of electric power in the northern 
and central areas has grown more acute with 
the intensity of the summer drought, and in- 
dustries in the Oporto area are working on 
an average of only 3 days a week. Partic- 
ularly hard hit by the shortage was the 
woolen textile industry in the Serra da Es- 
trela region which shut down entirely on 
August 11. 

The Portuguese financial situation during 
the past month was characterized by dull- 
ness and depression deepened by the usual 
midsummer doldrums. The money market 
continues tight with credit facilities diffi- 
cult to obtain except from private sources 
at usury rates. The stock market is inactive 
with a continued downward trend in quo- 
tations. Government consolidated bonds 
weakened further and now are quoted at 15 
to 20 percent below par with few takers. 

Effective August 8, the Bank of Portugal 
announced a new official dollar buying rate 
of 24.875 escudos, and a selling rate of 25.125, 
compared with former rates, unchanged for 
the past 2 years, of 24.765 and 25.015, respec- 
tively. This change implemented an agree- 
ment with OEEC to bring the escudo into 
closer alinement with the dollar-pound 
cross-rate. 

At a general meeting on August 17, the 
Bank of Portugal approvel the reinclusion of 
commercial bills negotiated by the bank and 
its agencies in the Provinces among the sup- 
plementary guaranties of the bank’s total 
sight obligations. The object of this change 
is to enable the Central Bank to operate more 
extensively in the credit field as a bankers’ 
bank, particularly in provincial centers. 

The Bank of Portugal's total gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves continue to decline; 
the latest figure (July 27) of 10,674,000,000 


escudos compares with 10,740,000,000 at the 
end of June. Note circulation was relatively 
stable at about 8,100,000,000 escudos, but 
other sight obligations declined during the 
month ended July 27 from 3,880,000,000 es- 
cudos to 3,841,000,000, chiefly because of with- 
drawals of deposits belonging to commercial 
banks. 

According to official figures on Portugal’s 
foreign trade during the first half of 1949, 
the heavy postwar disequilibrium in the ex- 
ternal trade balance was further accentuated. 
Imports during the first 6 months of the 
year amounted to 5,100,000,000 escudos as 
against exports of 1,700,000,000, resulting in 
an adverse trade balance for the 6 months’ 
period of 3,400,000,000. Portugal had an ad- 
verse trade balance with every country in the 
world during the period except Western Ger- 
many, the largest being with the United 
Kingdom, followed by the United States, Bel- 
gium, and France. The total adverse balance 
was 718,000,000 more than in the first 6. 
months of 1948 and continuance of the 6 
months’ trend would mean a total adverse 
balance for the year approaching 17,000,000,- 
000 escudos ($280,000,000) . 

The tonnage and value of most of Portugal’s 
principal exports, including raw cork, sar- 
dines, port wine, rosin, and wolfram, slumped 
sharply and, on a value basis, total exports 
were down 14 percent from the same period 
of 1948. On the other hand, imports, swelled 
by continuing large arrivals of capital goods 
and equipment for transport, industry, and 
hydroelectric projects, were up 9 percent by 
value over the preceding year. New ma- 
chinery and equipment for internal develop- 
ment accounted for nearly 40 percent of the 
imports, with the remainder consisting of 
foodstuffs, fuels and raw materials, and 
manufactured goods considered essential to 
the national economy. 

A prominent Lisbon firm has arranged to 
exchange 20,000 tons of coal and 30,000 tons 
of rye from Poland for 50,000 tons of Portu- 
guese superphosphates. Shipments both 
ways are expected to be completed by the 
middle of October. 
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Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has fixed special 
exchange rates for additional export and 
import products, and for insurance transac- 
tions, according to reports of August 12 and 
24, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy, Madrid. 

The products affected, and the rate of ex- 
change applicable to each, in pesetas to the 
dollar, are as follows: 

Imports: Airplane parts, intended for le- 
gally authorized air lines, 16.45; cotton, 10.95 
(formerly 15.33) ; 

Exports: Ceramics and similar products, 
20.25; furniture and decorative ornaments, 
20.80; rubber thread, 16.42; tomatoes, fresh, 
from eastern Spain, 15.33; wicker, dried, 
peeled, or manufactures thereof, 19.71; candy, 
called “turron,” 17.52. 

Insurance: Commercial insurance transac- 
tions, including reinsurance, 16.40. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
AUSTRIA 


Turkey and Austria signed trade and pay- 
ments agreements in Vienna on July 18, 1949, 
states a dispatch from the U. S. Embassy at 
Ankara, dated August 19. 

According to officials of the Turkish Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce, the prin- 
cipal features of the new agreements are the 
following: 

(1) The agreements became effective as of 
August 18, 1949, and remain valid for 1 
year. If not denounced 2 months before 
their date of expiration, they remain in effect 
for another year. 

(2) All transactions must take place with- 
in the import and export regimes of the two 
countries. 

(3) Certificates of origin are required for 
all merchandise. 

(4) The payments account between the 
two countries is to be kept in dollars in 
the name of the Turkish Republic Central 
Bank at the National Bank of Austria in 
Vienna. 

(5) A maximum credit of $1,000,000 in fa- 
vor of either Turkey or Austria is authorized. 

(6) Upon termination of the payments 
agreement, the balance due either party is 
to be paid off in merchandise over the first 
nine succeeding months; any balance not 
liquidated in that manner within that time 
is to be settled in dollars. 

(7) Conforming with recent Turkish 
policy, the trade agreement includes no com- 
modity lists. 

(8) There are no provisions for barter. 

(9) No protocols are annexed to the agree- 
ments. 

During the first 5 months of 1949, Turkish 
imports from Austria amounted to T£11,177,- 
000 (US$3,991,800) or 3.7 percent of total 
Turkish imports. Turkish exports to Austria 
in the same period amounted to T£11,606,000 
(US$4,159,400) or 4.3 percent of total Turkish 
exports. 





The erection of a deep-water harbor re- 
quiring the expenditure of 13,000,000 Israeli 
pounds is one of the plans the city of Tel- 
Aviv will carry out if the necessary funds 
are obtainable, according to the city’s mayor. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated August 19, 1949) 


The rapid deterioration in the foreign-ex- 
change position of the Union of South Africa 
evidenced in recent months appeared to have 
been arrested during July. Although with- 
drawals of an additional £10,000,000 in ster- 
ling from the balance remaining of the gold 
loan to the United Kingdom were made dur- 
ing the first 2 weeks of July, no further with- 
drawals were necessary in the second half of 
the month. (Total withdrawals to the end 
of July amounted to £65,000,000, leaving a 
balance of only £15,000,000.) The Union's 
gold reserve remained relatively stable, 
amounting to £36,517,996 at the end of the 
month while foreign bills discounted (ster- 
ling holdings), increased from £985,513 at 
the beginning of the month to £2,650,316 on 
July 30. However, the Governor of the 
South African Reserve Bank, in his annual 
report to the bank’s stockholders, painted a 
somber picture of the country’s present eco- 
nomic position and soberly observed that a 
period of austerity was necessary until an 
improvement in the Union’s foreign trading 
terms, gold output, or domestic productivity 
ensues. The Governor also commented on 
the desirability of attracting foreign capi- 
tal. In this latter connection, the Minister 
of Finance left for the United Kingdom and 
the United States to endeavor to raise loans 
to ease South Africa’s current foreign-ex- 
change difficulties. 

During the month, gold-mine shares 
showed a steady upward trend on the Johan- 
nesburg Stock Exchange, and South African 
industrials, which had been declining in 
value previously, showed slight increases 
Construction activity, however, continued to 
decline, reflecting the general tightening of 
money. In an effort to stimulate the indus- 
try, further liberalization of building con- 
trol regulations was announced by the Min- 
ister of Public Works 

Both Durban and Port Elizabeth reported 
considerable port congestion as many ships, 
which were loaded in the United Kingdom 
before the shipping dead line specified in 
the new import-control regulations, arrived 
in South Africa (see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 4, 1949, for details of these 
controls). In Port Elizabeth some of the 
vessels waited in the roadstead as long as 17 
days, but the average waiting time was 5 
days. Scarcity of railway trucks in which 
to move landed cargo inland again caused 
serious congestion in the port areas at Dur- 
ban and Port Elizabeth as unusually large 
cargoes arrived. The number of United 
States vessels calling at Union ports has 
fallen off as compared with 1948, largely in 
consequence of the effect of the controls 
imposed earlier on imports from the nonster- 
ling area. Shipping circles believe that the 
full effects of import controls will not be felt 
until the last quarter of this year. 

Although business in most areas is slowing 
down considerably, merchants, both whole- 
sale and retail, have shown little inclination 
to reduce prices despite bank pressure to 
liquidate loans, mechants and manufacturers 
are reported to be holding stocks as long as 
possible, largely because of the import con- 
trols and because some of them believe that 
there is still a possibility of devaluation of 
the South African pound. Import controls, 
as yet, have not had any serious effect upon 
the general standard of living, but it is 
already noticeable that packaged and canned 


and bottled foods are beginning to disappear 
from the market. 

Reports from the clothing and furniture 
industries indicate that there has been some 
slackening in production. The footwear in. 
dustry is encountering difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies of leather. Engineering 
industries are still having trouble in obtain. 
ing sufficient supplies of steel and other im. 
ported equipment for the completion of 
outstanding contracts. Retrenchment has 
started in the motorcar industry, but it may 
be possible to restore the volume of employ. 
ment to previous levels if the Government 
decides to allow sufficient exchange later in 
the year to permit the assembly of English 
motorcars in existing plants in the Union, 
Production levels in other industries in South 
Africa are still being maintained at satisfac. 
tory levels. 

Trade-unions allege that unemployment is 
growing and that it has reached serious pro- 
portions in the building industry. Depart- 
ment of Labor spokesmen acknowledge that 
there has been some increase in unemploy- 
ment but claim that the situation is not 
serious. In an effort to secure the data 
needed to take prompt action, if and when 
such action may be warranted, the Govern- 
ment has decided to enforce the Registration 
for Employment Act of 1945, providing for 
the compulsory registration of unemployed 
workers. 

Agricultural development has been high 
lighted by the unabated continuation of the 
drought in the eastern Cape Province. Cattle 
and sheep have been hit hard and consider- 
able concern is being shown by the wool 
industry in regard to the effect of the drought 
on the 1949-50 wool production. The 194849 
wool season ending in June at Port Elizabeth, 
Capetown, East London, and Durban indi- 
cated sales at 212,634,450 pounds of grease 
wool compared with 205,170,840 pounds in 
1947-48. Prices at the end of June were at 
a 15 percent lower level than at the close of 
the season in June 1948. 

The South West African Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Union was planning to hold the first 
South West African karakul auction during 
September in the hope of supplanting New 
York and London in this field. It was ex- 
pected that this step would be opposed by 
some important firms with their own oversea 
connections. 

Imports into the Union from all sources 
during the month of July had a value of 
£34,877,683; exports were valued at only 
£11,815,093. During the first 6 months of 1949 
imports into the Union totaled £174,302,208 
and exports, £68,271,364. 

Gold production in July amounted to 1,- 
018,781 ounces valued at £8,786,986, the first 
time since October 1947 that the monthly 
output had exceeded 1,000,000 ounces 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN ZONES 
OF GERMANY RENEWED 


The British Board of Trade recently an- 
nounced the renewal of the trade agreement 
between the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many and the sterling area for the 12-month 
period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. Dis- 
cussions leading to the new agreement began 
in Frankfurt on August 16 and were con- 
cluded on August 19. Lists of requirements 
and probable availabilities previously drawn 
up were examined and revised, and agree- 
ment was also reached on a new supplemen- 
tary trade list. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of a 
International Trade, Department of Commerce , 


Aeronautical 
Products 


PROTOTYPE OF NEW FRENCH-MADE PLANE 
DISPLAYED 


The prototype of a new French-made air- 
plane, the CM-100, designed for freight- 
carrier use was presented at the Merignac 
Aviation show. The plane, built at the 
Fouga Works in Aire-sur-Adour, Landes, has 
a cruising speed of 155 miles per hour and 
a maximum range of 895 miles. 

The characteristics of the plane are as 
follows: Wing spread, 26.7 meters; length, 
17.9 meters; height, 5.85 meters; weight 
empty, 4,576 kilograms; crew, 2 men; freight 
load, 2,550 kilograms; storage area, 14 square 
meters; and storage space, 32 cubic meters. 
(See also FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
16, 1949, page 28.) 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF NEW 
AIRCRAFT, U. K. 


British European Airways have asked for 
tenders from leading British aircraft firms 
for the design and construction of a four- 
engine, 10- to 15-passenger aircraft capable 
of operating economically on the domestic 
routes, states the British press. 

The Corporation proposes that the aircraft 
be of all-metal construction, and that the 
engines produce 145 to 200 horsepower each. 
Other requirements are that the plane must 
have carrying capacity of 10 to 15 pasengers, 
operate at about 70 percent of the cost of a 
de Havilland Rapide airplane, which it will 
replace, and be able to take off and land at 
comparatively small air flelds. 

A firm order for 15 will be placed as soon 
as a design is accepted, with a delivery date 
of 1952 when it is expected to put the ma- 
chine in service, although this allows an 
unusually short period for design and con- 
struction. 

The Rapides, designed 15 years ago, are 
used on little more than 2 percent of BEAC 
services, but incur about 15 percent of the 
losses. This step toward acquiring new 
planes is the first major step taken to reduce 
losses on the internal services. 


Automotive 
Products 


NEw BussEs PLACED IN OPERATION, 
BULGARIA 
A total of 10 new trackless-trolley busses 
received from the Soviet Union were placed 


in operation May 27, presumably in Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 


CUBAN IMPORTS DECREASED 


Imports of motor vehicles into Cuba de- 
creased to 6,581 in the first 6 months of 1949, 
a8 compared with 9,422 units in the corre- 
sponding 1948 period. Included in 1949 im- 
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ports were 5,000 (5,363 in first 6 months of 
1948) passenger cars; 613 (2,619) truck 
chassis; 897 (1,330) commercial cars; and 71 
(110) busses. 

The trade reports that the decrease in 
imports is because the majority of importers 
and dealers have overstocked. It is esti- 
mated that there are approximately 2,200 
unsold new truck chassis and commercial 
cars in the hands of importers and dealers. 
It is reported, however, that sales have shown 
a slight improvement since the middle of 
May. 

In January 1949, the automotive trade es- 
timated that Cuba, owing to its continued 
postwar prosperity, would be in a position 
to absorb approximately 16,000 new passenger 
cars, truck chassis, commercial cars and 
busses during 1949, but inasmuch as only 
6,581 units have been imported in the first 
half of 1949, it is believed that not more 
than 11,000 units will be imported during the 
year. The trade considers that one of the 
principal causes of this drop in total im- 
portations is the curtailment of the federal 
public works program for the present. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN OPERATION, 
DENMARK 


There were 203,536 motor vehicles in oper- 
ation in Denmark as of December 31, 1948. 
This compares with approximately 192,000 
in operation on September 30, 1939. 

In 1948 the vehicles consisted of 101,612 
passenger cars, 54,857 trucks, 6,692 taxicabs, 
2,241 busses, 948 ambulances and fire depart- 
ment vehicles, and 37,186 motorcycles. Dur- 
ing 1948 there were 4,339 new trucks and 
busses and 1,863 new cars registered. 

Motor vehicles imported into the country 
during 1948 were valued at 134,377,000 crowns. 
(1 crown=approximately US$0.2084. ) 


IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuador imported 175 passenger cars and 
629 trucks, busses, and station wagons in the 
first 6 months of 1949, of which 171 and 593, 
respectively, were United States makes. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Preliminary data for Italian-built vehicles 
during the first half of 1949 indicate pro- 
duction of 34,574 units, compared with 27,841 
units in the first half of 1948. Production 
of passenger cars increased in the first half 
of 1949 to 25,928 as compared with 20,352 
in the first 6 months of 1948. Vans and 
heavy-bus production also gained. On the 
other hand, a production decrease was reg- 
istered for both light and heavy trucks and 
light busses. Unit production by category 
in the 1949 period was as follows: Passenger 
cars 25,928; vans 5,880; light trucks 1,106; 
heavy trucks 853; light busses 273; heavy 
busses 534. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE ENCOURAGED, 
HUNGARY 


The manufacture of automotive vehicles, 
especially trucks, busses, and motorcycles, 
has been urged by the Government of Hun- 
gary. The extent of production is difficult 
to determine, however, because very limited 
official data are available. 
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Claims have been made that several hun- 
dred RABA trucks were manufactured dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 in order to increase 
public road trucking. It was estimated that 
an additional 4,500 units would be manufac- 
tured by September of next year. 

The Manfred Weiss Works produced about 
560 motorcycles with 100 cubic centimeter 
displacement in February, and a total of 
8,000 motorcycles were reported to have been 
sold in the first half of 1949. A new small- 
size model is being manufactured by the 
same firm. The Government desires a large 
production of the small motorcycles to popu- 
larize knowledge of motorcycle driving. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN OPERATION, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The total number of gasoline-motor ve- 
hicles in operation in Southern Rhodesia on 
December 31, 1949, included 23,242 passenger 
cars, 14,679 trucks, and 1,982 motorcycles. 
In addition, 690 Diesel commercial vehicles 
were in use. Of the gasoline vehicles in op- 
eration, 14,148 passenger cars and 12,907 
trucks were United States and Canadian 
makes and 8,505 and 1,430, respectively, were 
British. British manufacture also accounted 
for 1,825 of the motorcycles. 

Motor-vehicle density was greatest in the 
Salisbury magisterial district (16,853 ve- 
hicles) followed by Bulawayo magisterial 
district (10,673). 


IMPORT SITUATION, URUGUAY 


The Minister of Industries and Labor in 
Uruguay has recommended to the Export- 
Import Board that further imports of auto- 
mobile bodies and automobiles complete 
with bodies be severely restricted to protect 
and encourage Uruguay’s infant auto-body 
industry. Adoption of such a course appears 
unlikely. Such a prohibition might lead 
to the cutting off of all sales of foreign auto- 
mobiles in Uruguay inasmuch as manufac- 
turers would not be enthusiastic about ex- 
porting only passenger-car chassis. 

Imports during the year ended September 
30, 1948, included 4,392 passenger cars, 2,703 
trucks and busses, 19 truck-trailers and 515 
motorcycles. Of the total value of all auto- 
motive products imported, the United States 
supplied 54.5 percent and the United King- 
dom 24.4 percent. 


Chemicals 


HYDROGEN-PEROXIDE PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Hydrogen peroxide has been declared a 
product of national interest in Argentina. 
Its importation will be permitted when do- 
mestic production does not cover consump- 
tion. 


Caustic-SopA CONSUMPTION, DENMARK 


Denmark uses annually about 6,000 metric 
tons of caustic soda, most of which is im- 
ported, states the foreign press. This is 
much less than is used in Norway and 
Sweden, partly because Danish manufacture 
of pulp products has not been extensively 
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developed. Germany was the principal pre- 
war supplier, but France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the United States were the chief sources 
in 1948. 


MANUFACTURE OF FERTILIZERS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia has 40 fertilizer factories. Vic- 
toria is the manufacturing and distributing 
center of the industry. However, 86 firms 
produce fertilizers; some of these are meat- 
packing companies which make small quan- 
tities of organic fertilizers as byproducts. 


RENNET EXporRTs, DENMARK 


Exports of rennet from Denmark to Western 
Hemisphere countries in 1948 were valued 
at 980,000 crowns. South America bought 
96 percent of these exports. Almost all 
countries in Central and South America have 
purchased rennet, and the prospects of ex- 
tending the market appear favorable. (1 
Danish crown =$0.2085 in U. S. currency.) 


Sopa-ASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Monthly production of soda ash in France 
in the first half of 1949 was below the average 
in the fourth quarter of 1948, which was 62,- 
876 metric tons, states the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. In the first quarter 
of 1949, output averaged 58,964 tons monthly. 
Production in April and May 1949 was 50,376 
tons and 44,801 tons, respectively; the pre- 
liminary figure for June is 41,730 tons. 


SEAMS OF BaRIUM OXIDE DISCOVERED, 
FRANCE 


Seams of barium oxide have been discov- 
ered in the Bidarray region (Lower Pyrenees), 
France, says a foreign chemical journal. 
Along with pure barytes, minerals comprising 
a mixture of barium sulfate and carbonate 
are found, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION INDEX FOR CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY, FRENCH ZONE, GERMANY 


The production index for the chemical in- 
dustry in the French Zone of Germany was 
95 in March 1949. The average for the first 
quarter of 1949 was 93.3, and for the year 
1948, 71. (1936=100.) 


Sums ALLOCATED FOR PURCHASES FROM 
DoLLaR AREAS, GREECE 


In the period July-December 1949 Greece 
has allocated $820,000 for purchases of chem- 
icals from dollar areas. In addition, $3,040,- 
000 has been allowed for State procurement 
of chemicals, states the foreign press. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Production of the Hungarian chemical in- 
dustry increased in value considerably in the 
first 4 months of 1949. The increase is at- 
tributed principally to larger output of plant- 
protection materials, caustic soda, dyes, re- 
finery products, and pharmaceuticals. 

The output of sulfuric acid in Hungary is 
exceeding planned production, and the Hun- 
garian Chemical & Foundry Works expects to 
produce in 1949 between 120 and 150 carloads 
more superphosphate than the target figure. 


INCREASED ImporTs, IRAQ 


Iraq imported in 1948 chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals valued at 829,000 dinars, 
compared with 803,000 in 1947. (1 dinar— 
$4.03, U. S. currency.) 


FERTILIZER ALLOCATIONS, JAPAN 


Allocations of fertilizer in Japan for the 
period September-December 1949 include 
564,900 metric tons of ammonium sulfate 
equivalents, 511,000 tons of superphosphate, 
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and 80,300 tons of potash. These figures rep- 
resent about 26 percent more nitrogenous, 
22 percent more phosphatic, and 380 percent 
more potassic fertilizers than were allocated 
to fall crops in 1948. 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK AND BasIc 
SLAG, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand expects to import 450,000 
long tons of phosphate rock during the fer- 
tilizer year which began July 1, 1949, says 
the foreign press. This is 75,000 tons more 
than was used in the preceding year. In 
addition, larger amounts of basic slag from 
Belgium and finely ground phosphate rock 
(hyperphosphate) from North Africa are 
expected to be available. 


EXPANSION OF CALCIUM-NITRATE PLANT, 
NORWAY 


Norsk Hydro is expanding its calcium- 
nitrate plant at Heroya, Norway, to prepare 
for a 50-percent increase in production by 
1950, states a foreign chemical publication. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW ENTERPRISE IN 
POLAND 


A separate State enterprise, to be known 
as the Office for the Planning and Studying 
of the Chemical Industry, has been estab- 
lished at Gliwice, Poland. It will prepare 
documentation covering technical and man- 
ufacturing projects and compute costs (eco- 
nomic and technical), including those for 
construction. The enterprise will function 
under the Central Board of the Chemical 
Industry, but the Ministry of Heavy Industry 
will exercise final control. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY BASED ON 
SEAWEED UTILIZATION, SCOTLAND 


Estimates of the Scottish Seaweed Re- 
search Association indicate that a large 
chemical industry based on the utilization 
of seaweed can be developed in Scotland, 
assuming an economic harvesting of the ma- 
terial, reports the British press. The use of 
the various products is well established, it 
is stated. Demand is heavy and could be 
expanded, given assurance of continuity of 
supply. 


PRODUCTION OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
SWEDEN 


Production of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Sweden is limited to calcium cyanamide, 
ammonium sulfate, and an ammonium ni- 
trate-limestone mixture. The industry’s 
capacity is about 25,000 metric tons annually. 
In 1948, 24,000 tons of Chilean nitrate and 
79,000 tons of calcium nitrate were imported 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s imports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1948 were valued at 428,- 
400,000 francs; exports of these materials 
totaled 611,900,000 francs. (1 Swiss franc 
$0.23 in U. S. currency.) Foreign trade in 
chemicals constituted 8.6 percent of total 
Swiss imports and 18.8 percent of exports. 


BYPRODUCTS OF NEW BEEF-CANNING 
PLANT, TANGANYIKA 
Byproducts of a beef-canning plant now 
under construction in Tanganyika will in- 


clude bone meal, blood meal, hoof and horn 
meal, neat’s-foot oil, and glue. 


SITUATION IN First HAtr or 1949, 
SWITZERLAND 
Activity in the Swiss chemical industry in 


the first half of 1949 was satisfactory, al- 
though plants are no longer working at peak 


capacity and the number of employees jg 
smaller. Exports have decreased as a result 
of the shortage of foreign exchange in im. 
porting countries. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Syria’s and Lebanon's imports of dyeing 
and tanning extracts, colors, lacquers, ang 
ink (including pencils) in 1948 amounted to 
4,279 metric tons, valued at SL£5,309,000. In 
1947 they totaled 2,720 tons, worth SL&3. 
854,000. (SL£3.50—$1 in U.S. curency, aver. 
age rate; official rate, SL£2.19.) 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK EXporTS, TUNISIA 


Exports of phosphate rock from Tunisia 
in the first half of 1949 totaled 487,579 
metric tons. France was the principal pur- 
chaser in the first quarter and Germany in 
the second. Other countries taking sub- 
stantial quantities in the second quarter 
were Italy, United Kingdom, and Spain. 


BARIUM CHLORIDE FROM WATER Founp 
IN COAL MINES, U. K. 


Barium chloride is present in water found 
in a number of coal mines in Northumber- 
land and Durham, United Kingdom, states 
a recent report of the Mineral Development 
Committee. A plant at a colliery near New- 
castle is producing annually about 3,500 long 
tons of blanc fixe (barium sulfate) from 
mine water which contains 0.7 percent of 
barium chloride. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


COAL PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


The entire production of coal in the 
Belgian Congo came from the operations of 
the Charbornages de la Luena, in Northern 
Katanga. Total production increased from 
108,500 tons in 1947 to 117,573 tons in 1948. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHARCOAL-GAS DEVICE, 
CHINA 


A Nanking, China, agricultural implement 
firm is manufacturing a “goblin” charcoal- 
gas device, whereby fuel expense is reduced 
66 percent, it is reported. A bus company 
is said to have ordered 20 of the devices 


COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Coal production in the Netherlands dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 amounted to 
5,681,000 metric tons, 3.5 percent above out- 
put in the first half of 1948 but 13.4 per- 
cent below the 1935-38 average rate. 

Imports of coal, excluding bunker coal, were 
29.2 percent above the first half of 1948, as 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Vetherlands Coal Imports, January 
June 1948 and 1949 


[In thousands of metric tons] 


Country of origin Jan.-June  Jan.-June 


1948 1049 
United States 474 299 
Crermany 722 700 
United Kingdom 49 445 
Poland 147 482 


Belgium 72 


Total 1, 592 2, 058 


Because of expansion in industrialization, 
and the rapidly increasing population of the 
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Netherlands, there is a constantly growing 
demand for industrial and household coal. 
Present consumption of coal by Netherlands 
power plants and gas works is about 65 per- 
cent larger than before World War II. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN COAL AND FUEL 
OIL, PORTUGAL 


Throughout the postwar period, industrial 
consumers in Portugal have shifted between 
the use of fuel oil and coal, depending upon 
the relative competitive positions of the two 
fuels. On May 1, 1948, the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment increased the price of fuel oil by 
50 percent. Up to that time there had been 
a postwar wave of conversions from coal to 
oil. During the latter part of 1948 and early 
1949 there was reported to be some recon- 
version to coal. This appears to be reflected 
partly in increased Portuguese production 
and imports of coal. Production of coal and 
lignite rose from 111,301 tons in the first 
quarter of 1948 to 133,986 tons during the 
first quarter of 1949, and coal imports in- 
creased from 158,000 tons to 305,000 tons dur- 
ing the same period. 

However, on March 1, 1949, the increase in 
the price of fuel oil was revoked, because of 
an unwieldy surplus of fuel oil produced by 
a local refiner. This action restored the 
competitive position of fuel oil and there is 
now thought to be a gradual reconversion to 
fuel oil. At any rate, Portuguese coal im- 
ports have fallen to 221,000 tons during the 
second quarter of 1949. 


DECLINE IN SOLID-FUEL IMPORTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland's imports of solid fuels during 
the first half of 1949 were 32 percent below 
imports in the like period of 1948. Reasons 
for the decline are the apparent completion 
of stock piling, the increasing electrification 
of industry, and, in many instances, the con- 
version from coal to fuel oil. Furthermore, 
imports are now being limited to essentials, 
in view of an anticipated drop in world-wide 
coal prices 

Imports of solid fuels, by type fuel, were as 
follows: 


Switzerland's Imports of Solid Fuels, 
January-June 1948 and 1949 


[In metric tons 


Jan.- Jan.- 


Type of fuel June June Major sources 
1V48 1949 

Coal. 991, 573 678,236 United States, 
Poland, Saar 

Lignité 2,412 694, France, Czecho- 
slovakia 

Coke 343, 847 214,034 Germany, Nether- 
lands. 

Coal briquets 21,736, 13,514 France 

Lignite briquets 104, 675) 88,250 Germany. 


Total 1, 464, 243 994, 728 


Construction 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY PAST 
PEAK, CUBA 


Cuban building-trade sources state that 
the peak of private construction projects 
was passed a few months ago and is now 
leveling off. 

Expenditures for private building, outside 
of Habana and environs, has ranged from 
$450,000 to $700,000 monthly during the past 
2 years and probably will continue at this 
rate for another year. 

In Habana and the adjacent area, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 monthly has been spent on 
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privately financed construction projects 
during the years 1947-48. It is believed that 
this volume will not show any appreciable 
decline for another year. 

Public-financed construction of buildings, 
other than a few for use of the armed forces, 
has been at a standstill for the past 3 
months. However, if the Cuban Congress 
gives its approval and if funds are obtainable, 
the Administration may launch a new 
$100,000,000 public-construction program. 
Such a program should increase appreciably 
the sale of building materials in Cuba. 


CEMENT SHORTAGE SLOWS CONSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA 


Although the cement factories in Canada’s 
Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta) have been operating at capacity, 
they have been unable to meet the demand. 
This shortage of cement has retarded con- 
struction work and has caused temporary 
unemployment. 

Building permits issued in the Prairie 
Provinces are running well ahead of 1948, 
with indications that all previous dollar- 
value records will be broken in 1949. 


FUNDS PROVIDED FOR SEWERAGE SYSTEM, 
Los MocuIs, MExICco 


Plans were approved for the preliminary 
expenditure of 295,000 pesos to provide 
sewage disposal for 350,000 square meters of 
the most densely populated areas of Los 
Mochis, Mexico. Later, construction will 
serve the less heavily populated areas of the 
city. The Mexican Federal Government will 
provide 150,000 pesos for the project, and the 
remainder will be provided by local public 
and private sources. 


MEXICO AND ECUADOR EXCHANGE 
IRRIGATION MISSIONS 


Technical missions for the study of irriga- 
tion projects are being exchanged by Mexico 
and Ecuador. Mexico’s Minister of Hydraulic 
Resources heads the Mexican mission which 
arrived in Quito, Ecuador, on July 18. The 
technical members of the mission will re- 
main 2 months, during which time they will 
work with Government officials in the study 
of irrigation projects for Ecuador. Later, the 
Ecuadoran experts will go to Mexico where 
they will work on projects under construc- 
tion, and study Mexico's irrigation develop- 
ments. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY AT HIGH LEVEL, 
SWITZERLAND 


Construction activity in Switzerland re- 
mained at the same high level in 1948 as in 
1947. Dwelling units were given priority over 
other building work. With the aid of foreign 
labor, chiefiy Italian, Switzerland was able 
to complete roughly 26,000 apartments, ex- 
ceeding the original goal by about 40 percent. 
Approximately two-thirds of this work was 
accomplished with Federal aid and the re- 
mainder with cantonal and communal 
subsidies. 

During normal times, Switzerland’s brick, 
tile, and cement industry is considered self- 
sufficient. However, because of the accel- 
erated construction work in 1948, it imported 
40,000 tons of special cements, and about 
40,000 tons of bricks of all types. 


APARTMENT BUILDINGS To BE ERECTED, 
URUGUAY 


Impetus was given to construction work in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, which reportedly has 
been on the decline, when the Banco de 
Seguros contracted for its first group of 
“economy homes’ on the river shore just 
outside of the downtown district. This ini- 


tial group will consist of 96 apartments in 
seven-story buildings, valued at 2,000,000 
pesos. The total cost of the entire project is 
expected to approximate 10,000,000 pesos. 


RoaD IMPROVEMENT IN TURKEY 


Funds for the improvement of 3,750 miles 
of roads, out of the national road system of 
14,000 miles, in Turkey, were included in 
construction projects approved in 1948-49 in 
connection with Turkey’s program to increase 
mineral output. Information regarding 
road-making machinery requirements is not 
available. 


BUILDING OF HYDROELECTRIC WORKS 
PLANNED, BRITISH BORNEO 


The building of hydroelectric works and 
the damming of the Padas River on the west 
coast of North Borneo is in the planning 
stage. This project will require at least 5 
years for completion. It will involve the 
creation of an artificial lake covering 75 
square miles and digging a tunnel 6 miles 
long to get the necessary fall in the water. 
The main reasons for interest in the project 
are to furnish a cheap source of power for 
refining bauxite and to attract new industry 
to the area. 


Electrical 
.quipment 


PURCHASE OF TUBE-WELDING MACHINE, 
AUSTRIA 


A tube-welding machine, purchased for 
$75,000 under a United States Export-Import 
Bank credit, arrived about July 1 at the 
Puch plant of the Steyr-Daimler-Puch at 
Graz, Styria, Austria. This machine is ex- 
pected to eliminate a serious bottleneck in 
the production of welded tubes, which 
hitherto had hampered the production of 
commodities built of welded steel tubing. 
In addition, it is anticipated that this ma- 
chine will cut the cost of welded tubes 50 per- 
cent or more, and that the new product will 
show a decided improvement in quality and 
uniformity over hand-welded tubes hitherto 
produced. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Electric generators imported into Brazil 
during the fourth quarter of 1948 amounted 
to 702 metric tons. Of this amount, 612 tons 
came from the United States. During the 
fourth quarter of 1947, 818 tons were im- 
ported, of which 620 tons were from the 
United States. During 1948 a total of 3,817 
tons were imported, 3,051 tons coming from 
the United States. 

Electric motors imported in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 totaled 422 tons, 187 tons of 
which were from the United States, as com- 
pared with 664 and 382 in 1947. During the 
entire year of 1948 the quantities were 2,938 
and 1,570 metric tons, respectively. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


ICELAND'S SUMMER HERRING FISHERY 


Hopes for increased catches of Icelandic 
herring during the season which started 
July 1 and ends about September 15 are 
diminishing. Landings to August 1, 1949, of 
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only 4,921 metric tons are considered excep- 
tionally low. The extent of the decline in 
herring taken is indicated by comparison 
with the 13,314 metric tons landed up to the 
corresponding date last year, and 97,935 
metric tons taken up to August 2, 1947. The 
bulk of the summer herring catch is deliv- 
ered to herring liquefaction plants for proc- 
essing into oil and meal. 

Uniess unusually large quantities are 
caught during the remainder of the season, 
1949 will mark the fifth successive failure of 
Iceland’s summer herring fishing. This will 
be a severe blow to the fishermen who already 
were in difficulty after last season’s failure. 

In 1947 and 1948, herring, herring oil, and 
herring meal accounted for 23 percent and 
28 percent, respectively, of the value of Ice- 
land’s exports of all commodities. The 1948 
exports of herring and herring byproducts, 
however, included some carry-over from 1947 
production. In view of the poor results of 
the 1948-49 winter herring season, it is not 
likely that there was any carry-over from 
1948 production available for export in 1949. 
Scearcity of herring oil, in particular, may 
seriously affect the market for Icelandic fillets 
which have been “tied-in’’ with the sale 
of oil. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S SALT-FISH EXPORTS 


Refiecting partly last year’s poor catch 
and partly the difficulty of obtaining dollars, 
Newfoundland’s exports of salt codfish in 
the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to only 
41,014,512 pounds as compared with 66,447,- 
392 pounds in the like period of 1948—a 
decline of 38.4 percent. Small increases in 
exports to Brazil, the British West Indies, 
and a few other countries did not offset such 
sharp reductions as that of approximately 
11,000,000 pounds in shipments to Italy and 
about 5,000,000 pounds each to Puerto Rico, 
Portugal, and Greece. 

Stocks of salted codfish on hand on June 
20, 1949, amounted to 8,175,104 pounds com- 
pared with 10,075,408 pounds on the cor- 
responding date last year. Stocks on June 
20, 1949, included 3,186,848 pounds of fish 
salted this season. 


Grain and Products 


SupPLy SITUATION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Official estimates of the area being har- 
vested and the expected production of grains 
and feeds in Czechoslovakia for the 1949 
harvest are not yet available, but it is 
generally felt that this year’s crop will be 
the largest since the war. Yields per hectare 
(1 hectare =—2.471 acres) are said to be better 
than in 1948 and many farmers maintain 
they have not had a better crop for a num- 
ber of years. 

The area seeded for bread-grain production 
was said to be smaller than that seeded for 
the 1947-48 crop. The reduction was at- 
tributed primarily to the cut in the area 
goals which was in keeping with the Govern- 
ment’s plan to devote less farm land to 
bread-grain production and more to the 
cultivation of sugar beets, potatoes, and feed 
crops. To supplement the Government’s 
plans, farmers were required to sign con- 
tracts, early in the year, agreeing to specified 
production plans and delivery quotas “for 
their farms. 

The area goals for bread-grain production 
were cut from about 1,517,000 hectares for 
the 1948 production to 1,470,000 hectares 
for the 1949 harvest. Last year, however, the 
actual area used for the production of wheat 
and rye was somewhat higher than the area 
goals established and it is expected that 
many farmers also planted more bread grain 
for this year’s harvest than was called for 
under the contracts. Seedings of bread 
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Floating Movie for Far East 


Considerable interest has reportedly 
been aroused in the Far East by a novel 
British amphibious cinema which has 
just been launched to educate and en- 
tertain riverside dwellers who might 
otherwise never see a film. 

Announcing this new development the 
British Trade Journal states that there 
are two amphibious models—water jeep 
and landing barge—and each is a self- 
contained cinema. Projection can be 
carried out while afloat to an audience in 
sampans or on land. The barge, the 
larger of the two models, can present an 
after-dark open-air show to an audience 
of 2,000. Afloat it is powered by a 10- 
horsepower outboard motor while on 
land it is towed as a trailer. It has 
G. B. projector, and it is fully “tropi- 
calized”; it weighs 2% tons and has a 
detachable screen for front and rear 
projection. 

The water jeep has a 16-mm. pro- 
jector which forms an integral part of 
the superstructure of the craft. On land 
it becomes a normal jeep with four- 
wheel drive and extra low gearing for 
leaving the water and crossing swamp 
territory. The Pakistan Government is 
stated already to have shown approval of 
the new medium by ordering a craft for 
native education in flooded rice regions. 











grain for the 1948-49 crop may be estimated 
at about 1,540,000 hectares as compared with 
1,607,000 hectares sown for the 1947-48 crop. 


CEYLON’s RICE IMPORTS 


Rice continued to be the largest single 
item in Ceylon’s import trade in the second 
quarter of 1949. The total figure of 2,705,713 
hundredweight, was nearly equal to that for 
the first quarter, 2,716,454 hundredweight. 
Burma continued to be the largest single 
supplier being the source of more than 60 
percent. Egypt was the second largest 
supplier. 

The IEFC (International Emergency Food 
Commission) allocation for Ceylon for 1949 
has been fixed at 400,000 metric tons, of 
which nearly three-quarters have been im- 
ported since January 1, 1949. 


Nuts 


DECREASED OUTPUT OF DESICCATED Coco- 
NUT, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Most of the factories producing desiccated 
coconut in Quezon and Laguna Provinces in 
southern Luzon, Philippine Islands, oper- 
ated at about 50 percent capacity during 
July and early August. The main reason for 
the reduced operational level was the current 
decrease in demand for desiccated coconut 
in the United States. Early in August only 
two of the larger plants were working on a 
full-time basis. It is believed that since the 
middle of August more of the plants have 
resumed operation. 

As a result of smaller nut requirements by 
dessicators, plus a seasonal increase in coco- 
nut production, more copra is being made in 
these two Provinces. 


Sugars and Products 


PAKISTAN’S 1948-49 SuGARCANE Crop 


The 1948-49 sugarcane crop of Pakistan 
covered 714,000 acres, an increase of 4.8 per- 
cent over the preceding year, according to 


the final forecast. Yield is unofficially placeg 
at 1,019,000 long tons of gur (unrefineg 
sugar), about 15.4 percent above the 1947-43 
level. Favorable weather conditions are be. 
lieved responsible for the increases. 

In addition to cane sugar, an estimateg 
113,000 tons of raw sugar was produced in 
East Bengal from palms and sources other 
than cane. 


Furs 
U. K.’s TRADE 


Imports of raw furs and skins into the 
United Kingdom and exports and reexports 
of dressed and undressed furs in the periog 
January-June 1948 and 1949, in pounds 
sterling, are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


U. K.’s Imports, Exports, and Reexports 
of Furs, by Country, in the Periods 
January—June 1948 and 1949 


{In pounds sterling] 
January-J une 
Commodity ——— 
1948 1949 
IMPORTS 
Raw furs: 
United States. £1,774, 265 £1, 193, 310 
South-West Africa 358, 664 427, 063 
Pakistan 93, 849 240, 400 
Canada 1, 438, 654 863, 787 
Other British countries and 
Irish Republic 189, 220 135, 536 
Soviet Union 239, 646 711, 764 
Other foreign countries 733, 606 650, 634 
Rabbits 580, 663 386, 381 
Manufactures 
Strips and plates 202, 897 256, 948 
Other types 125, 747 118, 584 
Rabbits, dressed 146, 265 147, 169 
Other types, dressed 261, 316 143, 200 
Hatters’ fur 86, 666 108, 808 
EXPORTS 
Dressed furs 
British countries. 90,72 72, 260 
Irish Republic 233, 469 76, 321 
Norway 7, 272 6, 342 
Belgium 257, 977 160, 053 
Switzerland 138, 501 51, 447 
Italy 07, 856 185, 070 
Egypt 37, 951 22, 453 
Other foreign countries 231, 818 285, 251 
Manufactures 691, 274 386, 408 
Rabbits, dressed 18, 232 8, 832 
Rabbits, raw (produce of United 
Kingdom 607, 611 468, 016 
Other types 57, 237 52, 908 
REEXY PORTS 
Dressed furs 184, 731 105, 101 
Undressed furs 2,614, 783) 2, 902, 627 
Rabbits, undressed 18, 200 33, 321 
Manufactures 91, 260 67, 625 
Source: Trade and Navigation Accounts, H. M. 
Stationery Office, Monthly. 


General Products 


OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS OF GYPSUM 
Propucts, CANADA 


During the first 6 months of 1949, Canada 
produced the following quantities of gypsum 
products: Wallboard, 113,036,304 square feet; 
lath, 88,330,580 square feet; sheathing, 1,- 
258,904 square feet; and gypsum block and 
tile 115,322 square feet. 

The quantities shipped in that period, 
amounted to approximately the same as the 
amounts produced. 


IMPORTS OF BATHROOM METAL CABINETS 
INCREASE, CUBA 


The United States has been the single for- 
eign supplier of metal cabinets in Cuba. In 
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1948, this item had a factory value of $18,000, 
whereas the 1947 value was $13,000. 

Trade sources believe that imports of bath- 
room cabinets will amount to approximately 
$40,000 (factory price) in 1949 and may ap- 
proach $50,000 in 1950. The United States 
likely will continue to be the sole supplier 
of imported cabinets. 

Militating against a marked expansion in 
imports has been (a) the practice of Cuban 
manufacturers placing cabinets in retail out- 
lets on a consignment basis; (b) the prac- 
tice of architects and constructors installing 
Cuban-made cabinets as an integral part of 
a bathroom; and (c) a widespread use of 
domestic wooden cabinets retailing at con- 
siderably lower prices. 


U. S. Exports OF ASBESTOS AND ASPHALT 
ROOFING AND SIDING TO CUBA 


The United States exported $641,000 worth 
of asbestos roofing and siding to Cuba in 
1948, which was 17 percent more than the 
$531,459 exported in 1947. 

Since 1940 the United States has been 
Cuba’s principal source of supply for asbestos 
and asphalt roofing and siding products. 
Argentina and Sweden have lately appeared 
as minor competitors for the asphalt roofing 
trade. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL SPONGES, EGYPT 


In 1948, Egypt produced only 1,360 pounds 
of natural sponges compared with 33,850 
pounds in 1947. Reduced production in 1948 
was attributed to the failure of Greek 
spongers to fish in Egyptian waters. As there 
are 18 Greek boats, 17 of which carry ma- 
chine divers, with a complement of 560 fish- 
ermen now working the Egyptian sponge beds, 
it is estimated that 1949 production will be 
approximately 40,000 pounds, divided by 
species as follows: 33,000 pounds of Honey- 
comb; 5,000 pounds of Turkey-Cup; and 
2,000 pounds of Zimocca. The sponge fishing 
season in Egypt lasts from May to November. 


Toys aS COTTAGE INDUSTRY, INDIA 


A porcelain factory in Madras, India, has 
undertaken the production of toys and light 
crockery on a cottage-industry basis. The 


experiment is modeled on the Japanese sys- 
tem and is under the guidance of an expert 
trained in Japan. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, IRELAND 


A special adviser has been appointed by 
the Government of Ireland on certain as- 
pects of art, the development of the crafts, 
and the application of art to industry. The 
Government wishes to revive those crafts for 
which the people of Ireland were so famous 
and to encourage their application to indus- 


try. The newly appointed adviser will exam- 
ine and report on the constitution and work 
of institutions concerned with the arts, par- 
ticularly the National Museum and National 
Gallery; the facilities available for education 
in the arts; the existing relations between 
the arts and industry in Ireland; and upon 
the advisability of extending and coordinat- 


ing the services outlined. 


EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND ParTs, 
SWITZERLAND 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments to the United States in July 1949 
totaled 642,745 units, compared with 522,464 
units in June 1949 and 768,961 units in July 
1948. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL SPONGES, LIBYA 


In 1948 Libya produced 169,000 pounds of 
natural sponges compared with 276,000 
pounds in 1947. Reduced production in 1948 
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was the result of the enforcement of regula- 
tions calling for the sale of the catch to local 
buyers. As there are few facilities in Libya 
for processing natural sponges, Greek fisher- 
men ordinarily take their catch to Greece 
for processing. Few Greek fishermen worked 
in Libyan waters until July of 1948 when the 
local sale requirement was waived. It is 
estimated that 1949 production will be ap- 
proximately 250,000 pounds. 


NATURAL-SPONGE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, TURKEY 


In 1948 Turkey produced 63,000 pounds of 
natural sponges compared with 58,000 pounds 
in 1947. It is estimated that 1949 produc- 
tion will be approximately 60,000 pounds. 

Exports in 1948, according to trade sources, 
totaled 65,000 pounds (of which 15,000 
pounds were sponges held over from the 1947 
catch) and were shipped to the following 
countries: United Kingdom, 32,000 pounds; 
United States, 18,000 pounds; Netherlands, 
10,000 pounds; Sweden, 4,000 pounds; Ger- 
many, 1,000 pounds. 


SCARCITY OF ASPHALT ROOFING AND SIDING, 
URUGUAY 


Stocks of asphalt roofing and siding in 
Uruguay are almost nonexistent, and dealers 
holding small stocks are selling on a strict 
rationing basis. This condition is attributed 
to the lack of United States dollars and the 
implementation of import restrictions, which 
classifies these materials in category 2 of 
imports (nonessentials). 

Some acquisitions are being made from 
Argentina, but these products are considered 
less desirable. Efforts also are being made 
to obtain stocks from the sterling area. The 
price for asphalt rolled roofing made in the 
United States, c. i. f. Montevideo, is $3.80 
per roll. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NORWAY 


Norwegian iron-ore production in 1948 
amounted to 287,992 metric tons compared 
with 197,509 tons in 1947 and 1,475,000 tons 
in 1938. It is expected, however, that pro- 
duction will reach 1,500,000 tons of concen- 
trates in 1953-54 when the Sydvaranger mine, 
badly damaged during World War II, goes 
into full operation again. By the end of 
1951 this mine is expected to be operating 
at 50 percent of capacity. 

Since the acquisition by the Norwegian 
Government in 1947 of a majority interest in 
the Sydvaranger mine, much of the ma- 
chinery for the mines and crushing and 
agglomeration plants has been purchased. 
This project is one of those listed by the 
ERP in its long-range program for Norway. 
It is expected that the Sydvaranger produc- 
tion will be almost entirely for export. 

Exports of iron ores from Norway in 1948 
increased greatly over 1947. During 1948, 
182,983 metric tons were shipped as com- 
pared with 51,166 in 1947 and 5,017 tons in 
1946. 

Pig-iron exports in 1948 amounted to only 
36,715 tons as compared with 47,972 tons in 
1947. Total Norwegian production of pig 
iron amounted to only 63,331 tons in 1948 
against 74,514 tons in 1947 and 73,061 tons 
in 1946. 

Arrangements were made in 1948 by Kris- 
tiania Spigerverk, Norway's largest producer 
of finished steel products, to manufacture 
electric pig iron in the A/S Aardal Verk plant 
constructed by the Germans during the war 
for the manufacture of aluminum. It was 
expected that pig-iron exports would show 
an increase over 1947, as the Spigerverk 


planned to manufacture for export as well as 
for its own steel works. However, a rock 
slide during the summer of 1948 postponed 
the opening of the A/S Aardal Verk plant. 


PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Ingot-steel production in the Union of 
South Africa was reported at 60,805 net tons 
in May 1949 as compared with 49,728 tons in 
May 1948. Output during the first 5 months 
of 1949 was 286,805 tons and 267,728 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1948. The pro- 
duction of pig iron in May 1949 was 68,132 
tons as compared with 47,497 tons in May 
1948. 

May production of pig iron set a new high 
for the year, output having increased steadily 
from the 58,448 tons produced in February. 
Ingot-steel production of 65,900 tons in 
March 1949 constituted the highest monthly 
production so far this year. 


STEEL PRODUCTION IN SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, U. K. 


Steel production in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, England, continues to break 
records. In the second quarter of 1949 the 
output in South Wales totaled 823,600 long 
tons, representing an annual rate of 3,294,000 
tons. This compares favorably with the 
annual production rate of 3,191,000 tons in 
the second quarter of 1948 and with the 
annual rate of 3,286,000 tons in the first 
quarter of 1949. During the first half of 
1949 these two areas produced 20 percent of 
the total steel output in the United Kingdom. 

During July 1949 the output of sheets, 
bars, and strip continued to be good. Indi- 
cations are that more emphasis is being 
placed on export sales in these items. 

Electrical-sheet production will be in- 
creased in the near future when new rolling 
mills are installed at the steel mills of 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, Ltd., and at 
the Steel Company of Wales. 

Production of pig iron and steel ingots will 
soon be increased at Ebbw Vale, Monmouth- 
shire, England, with the rebuilding of a new 
blast furnace and with the addition of a 
new open-hearth furnace which is now 
under way. 

At Llanelly, Wales, steel making is to be 
expanded and modifications made to increase 
the output of semifinished steel, including 
steel billets. 

Plans call for the transfer of a wire-rod 
mill from Cardiff, Wales, to Scunthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, England, to be replaced by a 
new mill of a larger capacity now being con- 
structed in Great Britain to United States 
design. 


Leather and 
Products 


CuBA’s TRADE IN PACKER HIDES 


The exports of Habana (Cuba) packer 
hides totaled 495,016 kilograms in June 1949. 
This total, although greater than in May 
was considerably lower than the April figure 
of 1,286,258 kilograms. The entire pro- 
duction of this type of hide is said to have 
been sold in the second quarter of this year. 
Sales in July continued to be favorable. 
Prices in the second quarter fluctuated 
between 1634 to 1514 cents per pound. 


HIDE AND SKIN TRADE, ALGERIA 


Imports of hides and skins into Algeria 
were negligible during the first half of 1949, 
amounting to only 387 quintals, of which 
the principal item comprised cowhides 
from France. 
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Exports to France in the period January-— 
June 1949 totaled 7,193 quintals, of which 
2,742 quintals were sheepskins with wool, 
salted and dried, and 2,313 were goatskins, 
salted and dried. The remainder comprised 
other types of hides and skins. Exports to 
French possessions in the 6-month period 
totaled 164 quintals of all types of hides 
and skins. 


PATENT LEATHER PRODUCED IN EGYPT 


A fair quality of patent leather is being 
produced in Egypt at the rate of 10,000 
square feet per week. Production at this 
rate began in October 1948 and continued 
through the first 6 months of 1949. Output 
is still too limited, however, to satisfy 
domestic demand. Samples have been 
analyzed in the United Kingdom and favor- 
able reports given. It is believed to be 
competing very favorably with patent leather 
from the Netherlands and South America. 
Technical arrangements are being made for 
greater output in the near future. 


GREECE’S STOCKS, PRICES, AND EXPORTS OF 
Raw SKINS 


Stocks of raw skins available for export 
from Greece, and f. o. b. prices, on July 19, 
1949, according to the Association of Raw 
Skin Exporters, Athens, were approximately 
as follows: Lambskins, 1,300,000 skins (800 
tons) of all weights—12,500—13,000 drachmas 
per kilogram; kidskins, 150,000 skins (50 
tons), all weights—heavy skins (40-42 kilo- 
grams per 100 skins) 10,500 drachmas ($1.05) 
per skin and light skins (26-28 kilograms 
per 100 skins) 6,000 drachmas ($0.60) per 
skin; goatskins, 50,000 skins (50 tons)— 
12,500—13,000 drachmas per kilogram; kavlaks 
(shorn) old stocks exhausted. Skins of the 
new crop were beginning to arrive, but the 
total was not expected to exceed 200 tons. 

Greek exports of raw skins of sheep, lamb, 
goat, and kid during 1948 totaled 1,977 
metric tons compared with 893 metric tons 
in 1947 and an average of 3,000 tons yearly 
before World War II. In 1948 the chief 
buyer was Italy, with 1,127 metric tons, 
followed by France, Sweden, and Czecho- 
slovakia, with 228 tons, 218 tons, and 217 
tons, respectively. The United States bought 
123 tons. 


SHORTAGE OF HIDES, IRELAND 


A serious shortage of hides has threatened 
the prosperity of the Irish leather industry 
for the past year. During several weeks 
prior to August 5 this shortage had grown 
progressively worse until it threatened vir- 
tually a complete shut-down of Irish tan- 
neries and the employment of 1,200 tannery 
workers. So acute was the position that no 
hides reached the tanneries during the last 
week of July. The main causes of the short- 
age appeared to be the high price of cattle 
exported on the hoof, a falling off of the 
slaughter of cattle for the domestic market, 
the large-scale production of footwear, and 
the cessation of the slaughter of calves. 


CHANGE IN NOMENCLATURE OF HIDES AND 
SKINS, BriTisH East AFRICA 


A new regulation was passed by the British 
East African Production and Supply Council 
indicating that all transactions in hides ‘*hnd 
skins beginning August 1, 1949, would be 
made under new nomenclature. 


British East African hides and skins pre- 
viously were classified as “shade-dried” and 
“sun-dried” but because it is intended to 
emphasize the basic principle of drying in 
the nomenclature to producers as well as to 
oversea consumers, the trade has been divided 
into the same two classes but the nomen- 
clature has been changed to the following: 
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British To Get Soviet 
Softwoods 


The following announcement was re- 
leased to the press August 19, 1949, by 
the British Board of Trade: 

“The Board of Trade announce that 
following talks between the Secretary 
for Overseas Trade, Mr. A. G. Bottom- 
ley, and the acting head of the Soviet 
Trade Delegation in London, contracts 
have now been concluded with the 
U. S. S. R. for the supply of about 
100,000 standards of softwood, com- 
prising 17,000 standards of Kara Sea 
redwood, 52,500 standards of redwood 
and 2,000 standards of whitewood from 
the White Sea, 5,000 standards of red- 
wood and 5,000 standards of whitewood 
from the Baltic ports of Riga and 
Windau, and 12,500 standards of red- 
wood and 6,000 standards of whitewood 
from the Russian Zone of Germany. 
The Kara Sea and White Sea goods are 
all of joinery quality, the balance being 
eminently suitable for building purposes. 
(Note: 1 standard equals 1,980 board 
feet). 

“Shipping will commence almost 
immediately, and it is hoped that the 
total quantity will be lifted before the 
close of navigation this year. In line 
with other purchases made by the Board 
of Trade this season, the prices paid are 
lower than those paid last year.” 











“Suspension-dried” instead of “shade-dried” 
and “ground-dried” instead of “sun-dried.” 
It is hoped that United States consumers of 
sheep and goat skins will assist the East 
African authorities by adopting the new 
terminology in future contracts. 


CATTLE NUMBERS; HIDE AND SKIN PRO- 
DUCTION AND EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


The cattle in Uruguay, according to latest 
estimates, numbered 8,000,000. This is con- 
sidered normal and indicates that the indus- 
try is recovering from the effects of the severe 
drought of 1943. The number of sheep was 
estimated at 22,000,000, which is perhaps the 
highest in the history of the country. 

Production of cattle hides in May 1949 
totaled 129,671; calf and kip skins, 11,771; 
and sheep and lamb skins, 15,441; compared 
with 116,954, 7,346, and 7,758, respectively, 
in May 1948. Exports of cattle hides, includ- 
ing calf and kip skins, totaled 2,532,655 kilo- 
grams and sheep and lamb skins, 390,377 kilo- 
grams. As compared with the same month 
in 1948, cattle-hide exports declined 27.2 per- 
cent and sheep and lamb skins, 61.3 percent. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HIDE AND SKIN EXPoRTS, 
PERU 


With but few exceptions, Peru's exports of 
raw hides and skins in 1948 showed declines 
from the preceding year. Comparing the 
years 1947 and 1948, outgoing shipments of 
goatskins declined from 649,524 to 574,425 
kilograms; alligator skins, from 161,771 to 
73,254 kilograms; sheepskins, from 116,965 to 
15,171 kilograms; gray peccary skins, from 
48,329 to 33,076 kilograms; black peccary 
skins, from 34,189 to 26,280 kilograms; and 
deerskins, from 30,011 to 25,910 kilograms. 
The export trend during the first 4 months 
of 1949 was much the same, although slight 
increases were recorded in sheepskins and 
alligator skins. In the case of alligator skins, 
however, shipments during the first 4 months 
of 1949 were made merely to fill orders placed 
in 1948 and for which a period of 45 days was 


allowed by the Supreme decree of December 
24, 1948, which prohibits the export of aly. 
gator skins. 

The export outlook for goatskins in the 
second half of 1949 was favorable in Jy 
Supplies were expected to be available in 
sufficient quantities to cover foreign demand 
and domestic consumption. Most of the 
supplies of peccary, deer, and other sking 
likewise were expected to be disposed of 
abroad, except cattle hides and raw alligator 
skins, exports of which are prohibited. The 
progressively more acute shortage of Unite 
States dollars in Peru combines to influence 
favorably shipments to the United States 
markets. Fairly large quantities of sheep- 
skins also were expected to be available for 
export in the second half of 1949. Loca) 
sheepskin exporters were anxious to find q 
market for these skins, which were accumu. 
lating rapidly in Peru, because of the lack 
of foreign demand. 


Livestock 


ITALY TO Export HoGs 


Toward the end of July, the Italian High 
Commissioner for Food authorized the ex. 
port of live pigs for the first time since 
before the war. No official decree, however, 
had been published as of August 6, 1949, 
Discussions were still in progress in the Min. 
istry of Foreign Trade regarding the question 
of payments. The Italian Government hopes 
that the export of hogs will tend to stabilize 
domestic prices which dropped during the 
past year to a point about 30 times as high 
as the prewar level. The general level of all 
prices was slightly higher than 50 times 
prewar. 

Deflated prices have made it unprofitable 
to maintain the number of hogs and have 
resulted in unfattened hogs and thousands 
of brood sows being sent to slaughter. 

Italy hopes to market hogs in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. It is 
expected, however, that live hogs will be 
exported only to the extent necessary to sup- 
port prices at a point which will maintain 
the present number (3,700,000). 


Lumber and 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA-LEBANON 


Imports of lumber and other timber prod- 
ucts by the Syro-Lebanese Customs Union in 
1948 totaled 40,857 tons. This was a substan- 
tial (41 percent) increase over the 29,005 
tons imported in the preceding year. Details 
are as follows: 


Quantity 
(in metric tons) 
Commodity 1947 1948 
SS Se: 2, 193 
EN inal tocar crcnciciniinesnes acon 25,112 34, 606 
II soa csicu dit cach aiio-koes aeons 566 1, 007 
nee 154 234 
Telegraph and telephone 
I eicip aeieticeslaenienen cetreecitittna 1, 085 2, 817 


PLyWwoop Imports, U. K. 


United Kingdom plywood imports in the 
6-month period January to June 1949 
totaled 3,505,916 cubic feet compared with 
3,523,895 cubic feet in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Imports from Canada and 
the United States dropped sharply, whereas 
imports from other sources, particularly 
Finland and Sweden, increased substantially. 
Imports during January to June 1948 and 
1949, by country of origin, are shown in the 
accompanying table: 
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U,. K.’s Plywood Imports, January to June 
1948 and 1949 


[Quantity in cubic feet] 


‘ + oi January- | January- 
Country of origin . 


June 1948 | June 1949 

| 

| 
tien 1,532,717 | 1, 970, 287 
_— 1) 234, 687 560, 214 
France..- 140, 717 325, 023 
United States 309, 063 nil 
Sweden e 79, 469 } 289, 455 
Others. ..- 227, 242 | 360, 937 


Total. ---- 3, 523,895 | 3, 505, 916 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


Prosect To Use MACHINERY FOR IRRIGA- 


TION AND CULTIVATION OF RICE, BRITISH 
BORNEO 


The use of machinery for irrigation and 
cultivation of rice in North Borneo, such as 
is done in Australia and the United States, 
has been discussed by Government officials. 
Because of the huge outlay required to carry 
out such a plan, it has been decided to start 
the project on a limited experimental basis. 


SITUATION IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


A shortage of farm machinery in British 
East Africa is reported to be retarding a de- 
sired increase in agricultural production. 

A general postwar shortage of machinery 
and lack of dollars to buy machinery from 
hard-currency countries have made procure- 
ment difficult. 

In 1948, it was reported that 600 farmers 
were on the waiting list for tractors. Deliv- 
ery of about 140 units for the year were 
promised by United States firms. 

Progress of many projects under develop- 
ment plans is slow because of a lack of heavy 
machinery. The slow start of the Govern- 
ment scheme is partially attributed to the 
second-hand war material in use, the only 
equipment available at the time. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT PURCHASES U. S. 
MACHINERY 


Farm machinery valued at 1,000,000 pesos 
was purchased recently from a United States 
firm by the Philippine Government. The 
buying agency was the Rice and Corn 
Production Administration. (One peso= 
US$0.4974.) 


NEW TYPES MANUFACTURED IN POLAND 


New types of agricultural machinery are 
being manufactured in Poland this year by 
the Inowroclaw factories in Poland, states 
the Polish press. Machines include potato 
sorters and swillers and field rollers for beet 
plantations. A new model of cylinder for 
potato steam boilers is now in preparation. 

These machines were reported to be of 
particular use to State-owned farms. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


HIGHWAY-CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
IMPORTED, BRAZIL 


Highway-construction machinery weighing 
2,085 metric tons was imported into Brazil 
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Britain’s New Mining Machines 


Many new machines that will help in further mechanization and expansion 
of the British coal industry have been on show for the first time at the Under- 
ground Mining Machinery Exhibition in London. 

Apart from new Diesel locomotives standing no higher than a man (some 
prototypes are less than a year old) the exhibit attracting most attention is 
the famous Meco Moore Cutter Loader which enables five men working in a 
7-hour shift to cut 500 tons daily. This all-British machine, reportedly 
regarded by experts as “a revolutionary development in modern mining,” is 
now in use in 60 pits in the United Kingdom. The miniature locomotives 
range from 24 to 100 horsepower, the latter models having a haulage capacity 
of 405 tons on the level. One of the first batch of 100-horsepower class has 
been delivered to the Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation of Nova Scotia. 

A new development on view which proved one of the sensations of the 
Exhibition is the 15-inch “Samson” overcutter. Its hydraulic turret allows 
the cutting height to be raised or lowered automatically without calling for 
any effort by the operator. The makers are also showing a new loader which, 
although only 2 feet 8 inches in height, can eat into the task at the rate of 4 
tons a minute, passing coal, stone, or ore directly on the conveyor which 


follows behind. 


the side of the machine. 


overseas, 





A Yorkshire firm shows among a range of specialized products a new self- 
cleaning tail end for belt conveyors which has proved a complete solution 
to the old problem: How to keep the belt clean automatically and continually, 
without frequent attention. One of this firm’s cutters is shown with an 
improved-type gummer attachment, a self-contained unit which can be quickly 
attached to or removed from machinery. The gummer sweeps in the cuttings 
as they are brought out by the chain and discharges them in a neat pile at 


The new machines and equipment are helping improve coal production 
not only in Britain but also abroad, the British Information Services say; 
last year £3,500,000 worth of British-built mining machinery was shipped 








during the fourth quarter of 1948. Of this, 
1,845 tons came from the United States. The 
quantity for the same period in 1947 was 
2,318 tons, with 2,229 from the United States. 
During the entire year 1948, imports 
amounted to 5,065 tons, 4,766 tons coming 
from the United States. 


ADDITIONS TO TEXTILE SPINDLES, 
HUNGARY 


Establishment of a new State spinning mill 
and the extension of the machinery of exist- 
ing mills early this year in Hungary was 
reported to have eliminated the unsatis- 
factory textile-production rate. The stock 
of spindles was said to exceed the prewar 
rate. 

A further increase in capacity is expected 
to be achieved by a new 30,000-spindle mill, 
the equipment for which has been ordered 
from the U. S. 8. R. The State-owned mill 
completed in April is reported to have 72,000 
cotton spindles. Five more mills are to be 
established on the Tisza River under the 
Five-Year Plan. 


JUTE-MILL MACHINERY DELIVERED, 
PAKISTAN 


Some of the presses ordered from the 
United States by the jute-baling industry in 
Pakistan recently arrived in Chittagong. 
Arrangements have been made by the Gov- 
ernment to sell or lease such presses. 

There is some interest in the establish- 
ment of three jute mills in Eastern Pakistan. 
Preliminary negotiations for machinery were 
made recently in England, but it is believed 
that no machinery was actually purchased. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS FROM TAIWAN, CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs from Tai- 
wan, China, to the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1949 included the follow- 
ing items: Fish-liver oil, 9,900 kilograms, 
valued at $32,310; fish livers, 26,022 kilo- 
grams, value, $9,367; and tea waste, 245,035 
pounds, value, $18,312. 


EXPORTS FROM U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF 
GERMANY 


Exports of pharmaceutical and medical 
products from the U. S.-U. K. Zones of Ger- 
many during the first quarter of 1949, al- 
though more than those in the same months 
of 1948, were only a fraction of the prewar 
volume, according to the foreign press. The 
value amounted to 4,250,000 Deutsche marks, 
against 1,210,000 Deutsche marks. The 
March 1949 figure of 1,660,000 Deutsche 
marks represented a fourfold increase over 
the March 1948 total. Exports rose steadily 
throughout 1948—from 1,210,000 Deutsche 
marks in the first quarter to 2,360,000 
Deutsche marks in April—June, 3,490,000 
Deutsche marks in the third quarter, and 
4,040,000 in the final 3 months. The 1948 
total was 11,100,000 Deutsche marks, and 
the 1937 figure was 135,000,000 reichsmarks 
for the whole of Germany. 

Foreign demand is now largely concen- 
trated on German medicinal vitamin prep- 
arations. One firm reports that its chief 
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export item is a vitamin-C preparation. 
Foreign demand for reagents also is strong. 
The export target for the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in 1949 was set at 120,000,000 Deutsche 
marks, but it is thought unlikely that that 
goal will be reached. 

The supply of pharmaceuticals and medic- 
aments on the domestic market is adequate 
to meet demands. Quality, too, is back to 
normal, except in packaging. Bottlenecks 
still exist in the field of hormone prepara- 
tions. Production of penicillin is to be 
started next winter. 


Leprosy TREATMENT, U. K. 


At least 80 percent of all sulphone treat- 
ment of leprosy in the British Common- 
wealth is now in the form of Sulphetrone, 
which is all being manufactured in Dartford, 
England, and is being used as fast as it can 
be produced, states a British drug journal. 

This British drug is now being used exten- 
sively in the treatment of leprosy in India, 
Malaya, Nigeria, and the British West Indies, 
where the disease is most widespread. In 
addition, Sulphetrone is the cheapest sul- 
phone drug on the market; the basic cost 
of treatment is £7 to £8 per patient annually. 


U. K.’s Exports 


United Kingdom exports of drugs and med- 
icines, according to the foreign-trade press, 
have continued to expand. Shipments in the 
first 6 months of 1948 and 1949 were as 
follows: 


U. K.’s Exports of Drugs and Medicines 


First 6 months 


Kind 
1948 1949 
as £7, 695,091 | £9, 699, 393 
Proprietary medicines 2, 445, 192 2, 804, 275 
Quinine and quinine salts 180, 273 243, 814 
Aspirin - - -- 126, 232 243, 723 
Penicillin. 1, 049, 104 1, 179, 250 
Insulin and its salts. 167, 138 218, 881 
Ointments and liniments 288, 254 436, 304 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SIXTEEN-MM FILMS IN ARGENTINA 


Exhibition of 16-mm. films in Argentina 
is still largely confined to private showings 
in clubs and homes. There are no 16-mm. 
theaters as such; most public exhibitions 
take place at public halls and open-air lots. 
There are very few mobile units in operation. 
Two factories in Buenos Aires show 16-mm. 
films to their workers during the noon hour. 

Because of import restrictions, distribution 
has been confined to prints of 16-mm. edi- 
tions of 35-mm. films which have become 
very popular in private clubs and homes. 
However, their use is limited by the shortage 
of raw film and the lack of importation of 
projectors and other equipment. Rental 
rates are as follows: Comedies, 50 to 60 pesos; 
Getective, 45 to 50 pesos; western pictures, 
35 pesos; one-reel shorts, 5 pesos; and tyo- 
reel shorts, 10 pesos. Complete programs of 
full-length pictures cost from 100 to 300 
pesos. United States 16-mm. versions of 
35-mm. films are most popular and cover 
about 80 percent of the market. Some Mex- 
ican and Italian films are also being distrib- 
uted. (The Argentina peso is worth about 
21 cents at the free-market rate of ex- 
change.) 

Very few projectors have been imported 
during the past year. Distributors believe 
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Equipment Will Be Needed for 
Zululand Development 


The industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of Zululand, Union of South 
Africa, which will require a consider- 
able amount of construction equipment, 
was the subject of an on-the-spot survey 
of Zululand and other districts in north- 
ern Natal, by a 25-man Union Govern- 
ment Natural Resources Development 
Council, in June. Modernization and 
mechanization of agriculture, expansion 
of existing industries together with the 
introduction of new ones, the building 
of railway lines between the eastern 
Transvaal and Zululand and northern 
Natal, and the construction of a big 
new east-coast port at Kosi Bay are 
among the projects being considered. 

Of first importance, a railway linking 
this area with the eastern Transvaal will 
be regarded as most urgent when Par- 
liament considers a bill for the extension 
of African railways, according to the 
Minister of Transport. Two routes are 
under study. One will run from Piet 
Retief (on the main Durban-Johannes- 
burg line) to Gollel, presently the ter- 
minus of the north-coast line from Dur- 
ban. An alternative route would run 
between Vryheid (also on the main 
Durban-Johannesburg line) and Em- 
pageni, midway on the present North 
Coast Railway. Direct rail connections 
with the Rand would enable economical 
mining and marketing of known sub- 
stantial deposits of coal in northern 
Natal, and establishment of a major port 
at Kosi Bay would serve as a more con- 
venient outlet for the mining districts 
in eastern Transvaal, which now depend 
in a large degree upon the port of 
Lourenco Marques. 








that, with the recent signing of the Anglo- 
Argentine Trade Agreement, exchange per- 
mits will be available for the purchase of 
needed replacements from the United 
Kingdom. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN BOLIVIA 


There are only three distributors of 16-mm. 
visual education films in Bolivia. The United 
States Information Service has approxi- 
mately 400 films in its library which are 
shown regularly at educational institutions. 
The Inter American Educational Foundation, 
working under provisions of a bilateral 
agreement between the United States and 
Bolivia, has 60 educational films, mainly ex- 
hibited in rural areas and explained to 
Indians in their native languages. The Ser- 
vicio Cooperativo de Salud Publica, a sani- 
tary service working under a bilateral agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United States and Bolivia, has about 20 films 
covering hygienic and scientific subjects. 
These three organizations have some 22 
projectors. 

Foreign exchange for the acquisition of 
educational motion-picture films and equip- 
ment whether sold to governmental, semi- 
governmental, or private educational or- 
ganizations probably would be made avail- 
able generally if requested and if its use 
were duly justified. However, it must be con- 
sidered that the shortage of exchange and 
lack of boliviana funds for educational pur- 
poses also are limiting factors. Motion-pic- 
ture cameras, projectors, and related equip- 
ment (16-mm. and 8mm.) for amateur 
users are Classified by the Bolivian Govern- 





ment as luxury items, and no foreign eg. 
change at official rates is granted for such 
imports. 


FINNISH IMPORTS OF MOTION-PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 


Imports of motion-picture cameras and 
projectors of all kinds into Finland have been 
at a low ebb during 1949; statistics for April 
and May give some indication of the trenq. 
Camera imports in April amounted to 12 kilo. 
grams valued at 71,814 Finnish marks, of 
which 7 kilograms (31,750 Finnish marks) 
came from Switzerland. In May, imports of 
cameras amounted to 31 kilograms value 
at 703,813 Finnish marks, all originating in 
France. 

Projector imports amounted to 178 kilo. 
grams during April with a value of 398,761 
Finnish marks, with 97 kilograms valued at 
324,993 marks coming from France. During 
May, projector imports totaled 309 kilograms 
valued at 86,070 Finnish marks, with prac- 
tically the entire amount coming from 
France (160 Finnish marks=US81). 

In general, the imports originate in coun. 
tries with which Finland has bilateral trade 
agreements. Imports from countries where 
trade is based on free exchange are at a 
minimum. An indication of the situation 
is that an exhibition of cameras, projectors, 
and other appliances which usually has been 
held in May could not be held this year be- 
cause many importers were unable to obtain 
exchange to import exhibition material. 


Naval Stores. 
(Gums. Waxes. and 
Resins 


IMPORTS OF GUM ROSIN AND TURPENTINE, 
NETHERLANDS 


In 1948 the Netherlands imported 1,208 
metric tons of gum rosin, valued at 3,570,000 
guilders. Imports of turpentine totaled 880 
tons, worth 584,000 guilders (1 guilder 
$0.38 in U. S. currency.) 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Production of naval stores in Portugal in 
1948 totaled 10,659 metric tons of turpentine 
and 42,944 tons of rosin. Exports in 1948 
amounted to 50,160 tons of rosin and 8,634 
tons of turpentine. Sales to the United King- 
dom, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and _ the 
Netherlands declined; those to Switzerland 
increased substantially 


THAILAND’S SHELLAC Exports To U. S. 


In July 1949, Thailand's exports of shellac 
to the United States increased in value to 
$112,585 from $46,530 in June. Exports of 
seedlac in the 2 months were valued at $133,- 
130 and $154,140 respectively No sticklac 
was exported in June, and shipments in July 
were small. 


Nonferrous Metals 
ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Production of primary aluminum in the 
U. S. and U. K. Zones of Germany during 
the second quarter of 1949 totaled 10,127 
metric tons compared with 2,896 tons in the 
first quarter of 1949 and a quarterly average 
of 1,800 tons during the preceding year. 
The increased output was mainly the result 
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of reactivation of the Liinen plant in Feb- 
ruary and an increase in production at the 
Toging plant, whose output had declined 
sharply at the close of 1948 because of a 
shortage of hydroelectric power. 

Production of primary aluminum in all 
of Western Germany (Trizonal Area) in- 
creased from a quarterly average of 2,900 
metric tons in 1948 to a total of 4,249 tons in 
the first quarter of 1949. On an annual basis, 
this output is equal to about one-fifth of the 
permitted yearly output announced in April 
of this year. 

Germany was the world's largest producer 
of aluminum just before the beginning of 
World War II. Its productive capacity in 
September 1939 had risen to 204,000 metric 
tons from 47,000 tons in 1933. Output during 
1939 totaled 195,000 tons, or 27 percent of 
world production; the 148,400-ton output of 
the United States made it the second largest 
producing country in that year. 

Expansion of plant capacity in Germany 
continued during the war and by the end of 
1944 totaled more than 250,000 metric tons. 
German production of virgin or primary 
aluminum reached a peak of 227,000 metric 
tons in 1942; this quantity represented 16 
percent of world production and compared 
with 472,737 tons produced in the United 
States and 308,982 tons in Canada. By 1944, 
output dropped to 191,000 metric tons, and 
during the last year of the war production 
virtually ceased 

At the close of the war, about 45 percent of 
the aluminum-plant capacity was located in 
the Russian Zone, 22 percent in the British, 
17 percent in the United States, and 16 per- 
cent in the French Zone 

The Allied Industrial Agreement dated 
April 13, 1949, provides that primary alumi- 
num output be limited to 85,000 metric tons 
per year in the three Western Zones. Ger- 
man authorities believe that it will be im- 
possible to produce the allotted 85,000 tons 
yearly, if the industry is dismantled accord- 
ing to the theoretically assessed capacity of 
about 130,000 tons. For example, the Téging 
and Rheinfelden works, with an estimated 
theoretical capacity of about 84,000 metric 
tons, have been able to produce about 55,000 
tons per year. These two plants, dependent 
on hydroelectric power, can be utilized to 
their maximum capacity only for a few 
weeks in the year. In addition, their current 
operations suffer because some of the power 
normally comes from the area now in the 
Russian Zone 

According to the Allied Commission, the 
plant at Linen will be permitted to continue 
operations; the plant near Grevenbroich will 
be completely dismantled; and the Téging 
and Rheinfelden plants will lose about one- 
third of their productive capacities. 

At present, however, the production of 
aluminum in Western Germany, including 
about 10,000 metric tons of secondary metal 
per quarter, exceeds demand. There is no 
aircraft industry, exports are not permitted, 
and other nonferrous metals are in good 
supply. 

If the low demand continues and if the 
Allied Commission proposal is carried out, it 
may be some time before Western Germany 
produces the 85,000 tons of primary alumi- 
num per year approved by the occupying 
powers. 


ALUMINUM ORDERED FOR CONSTRUCTION 
USES, HUNGARY 


A more intensive use of aluminum has 
been ordered for the construction industry 
in Hungary, because of the shortage of non- 
ferrous metals and galvanized steel. The 
action also will serve to bolster the State- 
owned aluminum industry by increasing 
consumption. According to the _ recent 
decree, aluminum sheets must be used for 
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metal roofing, flashing, gutters, conductors, 
eaves, and other designated building 
components. 

Aluminum is widely used in Hungary, and 
its applications already extend to the manu- 
facture of busses and street railway cars 
and to the construction of bridges. 

Deficient in copper, zinc, and lead, Hungary 
has considerable bauxite resources and has 
embarked on a program aimed at expanding 
its aluminum production. During 1949, a 
total of 300,000,000 forints ($1, U. S. cur- 
rency=11.74 forints) will be invested in 
aluminum and bauxite industries. One of 
the most important investments under the 
Three-Year Plan is the construction of the 
Almasfuzito plant in the Province of 
Transdanubia. It is expected that this de- 
velopment will meet the full needs of the 
domestic economy and allow an increase 
in aluminum for export. 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Tungsten production in Korea reached a 
postwar high of 135.6 metric tons of con- 
centrates (containing 65 percent WO,) in 
May 1949. This was substantially higher 
than the average output of 85.1 tons during 
the preceding 4 months, and also well above 
the 1948 monthly average of 98.2 tons. 

The Korean Government, with ECA as- 
sistance, will prepare specifications for the 
purchase of new milling machinery for the 
Sangdong tungsten mine, as soon as the 
analysis and recommendations, made by a 
United States firm, regarding the processing 
of the Sangdong ore is received. It is ex- 
pected that the output of tungsten con- 
centrates in South Korea will exceed 200 
metric tons monthly when the recommended 
milling machinery is purchased and installed. 


MOLYBDENUM DEPOSITS, SWEDEN 


Molybdenum deposits have been found in 
Snavlunda, Orebro Province, Sweden, states 
the Swedish press. Mining rights have been 
acquired by Gullspang Elecktrokemiska AB, 
Gullspang, a smelting company, which has 
investigated these deposits reportedly, with 
promising results. 

Molybdenum has not previously been 
mined in Sweden. Imports of molybdenum 
ore totaled 419 metric tons in 1948, coming 
chiefly from the United States, Chile, and 
the Philippines. 


Nonmetallic 


Metals 


First POSTWAR SHIPMENT OF FRENCH 
FLuORSPAR To U. S. FROM MARSEILLE, 
FRANCE 


The export of 1,390 metric tons of fluorspar 
to the United States from Marseille, France, 
in June 1948 marked the first shipment of 
the mineral since before the war. Fluorspar 
was a fairly regular export from the Marseille 
district before the war, and the United States 
imports from France averaged 6,000 short 
tons annually from 1920 to 1939. The June 
shipment was valued at $27,800. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTION, CANADA 


With labor gradually returning to the 
mines, asbestos output in Canada showed 
progressive improvement during the past 3 
months of 1949. The labor stoppage which 
began in February paralyzed operations of 
the five leading producers, and despite the 
recent gains, the output of asbestos in June 
reached only 50 percent of the normal 
monthly production of 60,000 tons. 


Production during the first half of the year 
totaled only 154,624 tons, compared with 
334,233 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. It is expected, however, that output 
soon will return to normal, as the strike 
was settled July 1, 1949, and operations have 
been resumed. Monthly production figures 
during the first 6 months of 1948 and 1949 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Asbestos Production, Canada 


(Short tons) 


January-June 


Month namats sar Wi mee 
1948 1949 

January .. Pe 46, 633 48, 872 
WONG. omiiie isin ceeokasction’ | §0,127 26, 148 
March. . SS aw tris g aosetia eo 11, 71 
April__.. ; we | 61,590 16, 002 
May... Pee T 60, 248 22, 713 
June. ihe . : ; 53, 110 29, 118 
Total sia cencies 334, 233 154, 624 


Source: Department of Mines, Canada, 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BURMA 


The two principal vegetable oils produced 
and utilized in Burma continue to be, as 
before World War II, peanut oil and sesame 
oil. There is normally only small production 
of other oilseeds, such as rape, mustard, 
coconut, linseed, and castor seed. There has 
been no large scale cottonseed pressing since 
the war, largely because of unsettled 
conditions. 

Production of peanuts during the 1948-49 
season amounted to 144,000 long tons (1 long 
ton = 2,240 pounds) as compared with 153,000 
tons during the 1947-48 season and the pre- 
war (1936-41) average of 161,000 tons. 
Sesame-seed production in 1948-49 was 
41,000 tons, as against 43,000 tons during the 
preceding crop year and the annual average 
of 50,000 tons in 1936-41. 

Before the war, Burma imported peanut, 
sesame, and other oils from India and Ma- 
laya. Since the end of the war, the Govern- 
ment has been importing peanut oil from 
India and coconut oil from Malaya to sup- 
plement domestic vegetable-oil production. 
Imports of coconut oil during the first half 
of 1949 were valued at 5,030,568 rupees 
(1 rupee is officially quoted at about $0.30 
U. S. currency) and peanut-oil imports dur- 
ing that period were valued at 8,530 rupees 
as compared with 69,179 rupees during the 
1946-47 season. This excludes peanut-oil 
imports by the Civil Supplies Department 
which, between April 1, 1946, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, totaled 53,667,900 rupees. The 
value of other oilseeds and oils imported 
during the 1947-48 and 1946-47 seasons are 
either not available or are considered to be 
negligible. 

Although Burma is a net importer of vege- 
table oilseeds and oils, none are imported 
from the United States. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Chile’s production of paints covers about 
90 percent of domestic requirements, ex- 
clusive of cellulose lacquers and marine 
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paints, states a foreign chemical journal. 
Licenses for the importation of paints are 
issued only in exceptional circumstances, 
even though imported products are superior 
for some purposes. However, imported ma- 
rine paints are used almost exclusively. 
There is a market for raw materials for 
paint production. At present the United 
States supplies about 90 percent of these. 


GREECE IMPORTING PIGMENTS AND 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Greece is importing pigments and artists’ 
colors from France, the Netherlands, and, 
to a lesser extent, from Germany. Imports 
of these materials are limited to those coun- 
tries with which Greece has a drawing right 
and are not being made from the United 
States. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PAPER PRICES INCREASE, AUSTRIA 


Paper prices in Austria have shown a 
marked increase, following a wage-price 
agreement in May 1949. The trade associa- 
tion of paper manufacturers in Austria re- 
cently reported price increases in various 
grades of paper, in schillings (1 schilling— 
$0.10 in United States currency) per 100 
kilograms (1 kilogram=approximately 2.2046 
pounds) in 10,000-kilogram lots, as follows: 
Newsprint, 160.50 to 180; groundwood free 
paper, 268.20 to 360; wrapping and similar- 
quality paper, 208.50 to 276; grade I sta- 
tionery, 295.30 to 390; grade II stationery, 
331.20 to 430; and average-grade book paper, 
246.30 to 306. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, FRENCH ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


Newsprint production in the French Zone 
of Germany in 1948 totaled 16,042 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) com- 
pared with about 18,000 tons in 1947. The 
1948 production amounted to only about 
half of the Zone’s estimated 32,000-ton pro- 
duction capacity. The 1949 program calls 
for production amounting to 80 percent of 
capacity, but fulfillment depends on the 
supply of electricity, coal, and water. There 
are no economic controls over production 
of newsprint and its use has been freed 
from allocation. The French Zone exported 
3,612 tons of newsprint in 1948, shipments 
going to France, Belgium, and the Saar. 
There were no imports. 


Paper IMPORTS, LEBANON 


Imports of paper, paperboard, and prod- 
ucts increased to 8,263 metric tons (1 metric 
ton= 2,204.6 pounds) in 1948 from 7,948 tons 
in 1947, according to the preliminary for- 
eign-trade statistics for the Syro-Lebanese 
Customs Union. Cigarette-paper exports in- 
creased to 116 tons in 1948 from 22 tons in 
1947. 


PROPOSED INTEGRATED PULP AND PAPER 
MILL, PoRTUGAL 


Plans have been drawn by a group of Portu- 
guese capitalists for an integrated mill to 
manufacture annually, in the beginning, 20,- 
000 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) of sulfite pulp (10,000 tons, 
bleached), and 18,000 tons of paper. The 
design of the mill will permit doubling the 
pulp capacity, while maintaining the same 
ratio of bleached pulp to total pulp, and in- 
creasing the paper capacity to 28,000 tons 
annually, with a minimum of expense. If 
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Novel British Export Industry 


Claiming to be the only woman in the 
world knowing the secret of inducing 
ants to live and work under the public 
gaze between two panes of glass, 63-year- 
old Mrs. May Briant of Bedford, Eng- 
land, is sending her “ant palaces” 
overseas to bring in foreign currency for 
Britain. Forty-five years ago, her hus- 
band, a lecturing entomologist, after 
years of research, produced a soil in 
which the Amber Meadow ant will work. 
When he died in 1919 she began to sell 
“ant palaces” in order to educate her 
children. 

Into a wooden frame Mrs. Briant fits 
two sheets of 8 x 8” glass, one-eighth 
of an inch apart; and into this space she 
puts one queen ant and about 200 
workers with some of the secretly proc- 
essed soil. Here they live through the 
whole cycle of their hard-working and 
autocratic regime. The queen ant is 
waited upon by her train of personal 
attendants; her eggs change to larvae, 
cocoons, and finally hatch into ants 
which, in turn, begin their ceaseless 
work until finally they die. 

Not until a friend took an “ant palace” 
to America and found a market did Mrs. 
Briant think about an oversea market. 
Indeed, she refused to consider the mat- 
ter for some time. But now ants are 
likely to be Britain’s latest export 
industry. 











present plans are carried out, the mill (in 
conjunction with a sulfite-pulp mill now pro- 
ducing 6,000 tons of pulp annually) ulti- 
mately will supply Portugal’s entire require- 
ments for kraft paper and bag paper, and 
most of its requirements for fine paper, and 
will still have from 30 to 50 percent of its 
pulp capacity left to supply the export mar- 
ket. The promoters of the company believe 
that markets can be developed in Europe, 
principally the United Kingdom, for this 
amount of wood pulp. In 1948, Portuguese 
exports of pulp reached 2,420 tons, of which 
500 went to Belgium-Luxembourg, 650 tons 
to France, and 1,270 tons to the United 
Kingdom. 

The proposed mill will be located at Cacia, 
near Aveiro, some 60 kilometers south of 
Oporto in a heavily wooded region which it 
is calculated will supply continuing pulp- 
wood requirements on a sustained yield basis 
and give local timber owners a more profit- 
able outlet for their products. Laboratory 
tests in the United Kingdom and mill scale 
tests made in Finland are reported to have 
shown that Portuguese maritime pine has 
paper-making values between those of the 
United States southern pine and the Scan- 
dinavian pines. The proposed mill would 
employ approximately 1,000 workmen in 
three shifts and several hundreds more in 
wood operations. 

The cost of the sulfite mill, machinery and 
equipment, coal-burning power plant, and 
repair shop is estimated at approximately 
$6,000,000, and that of the buildings at about 
$2,000,000. To this must be added construc- 
tion and installation costs of about $700,000, 
or a total approximating $9,000,000. Local 
capital is expected to put up nearly $3,900,000 
to cover the cost of the buildings, construc- 
tion, and installations, and to supply work- 
ing capital. The promoters hope to obtain 
a loan from some foreign governmental or 
intergovernmental agency, of approximately 
$6,000,000 to buy machinery and equipment, 
a considerable part of which must be paid for 


in dollars. If financing arrangements Were 
completed so that construction could 
when planned, the mill should be able to 
begin operations sometime during the latte 
half of 1951. 


Woop-PULP PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
TURKEY 


According to the Sumer Bank, the Turkish 
Government agency which owns and operates 
the country’s pulp and paper mills, produc. 
tion of wood pulp in Turkey in 1948 totaleq 
13,690 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,2048 
pounds) on an 88 percent dry basis. Pro. 
duction of wood pulp, by kinds, in 1948 wag 
as follows (comparative estimated production 
for 1949 in parentheses): Bleached sulfite 
(paper grade), 6,120 (4,300); unbleached sy). 
fite, 720 (2,840); and mechanical, 6,859 
(5,850). Estimated production capacity wag 
15,000 tons of sulfite pulp and 12,000 tons of 
mechanical pulp. 

Imports of wood pulp in 1948 totaled 6,129 
tons, consisting entirely of chemical grades, 
as follows: Bleached sulfite (paper grade), 
1,400 tons; unbleached sulfite, 3,090; bleached 
sulfate, 100; and unbleached sulfate, 1,530, 
Estimated imports for 1949 include 720 tong 
of bleached sulfite (paper grade); 3,600 tons 
of unbleached sulfite; 1,500 tons of un- 
bleached sulfate; and 1,000-1,500 tons of 
mechanical pulp. 

No wood pulp was exported by Turkey in 
1948 and no exports are contemplated in 
1949. 


Radios 


IMPORTS, CUBA 


Imports of radio receivers during January- 
June 1949 totaled 25,068 units, valued at 
$619,000, a 40.5 percent decrease in quantity 
from imports during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. Decreased imports in 1949 were 
the result of excessive inventories of 5- and 
6-tube table models in the hands of import- 
ers and dealers and a substantial reduction 
of sales at the retail level. The trade esti- 
mates that imports of receivers during 1949 
will approximate 36,000 units. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION 


The Telefunken Company has regained a 
leading position in the German radio indus- 
try, according to the foreign press. Tele- 
funken produces radio receiving tubes, trans- 
mitter equipment, and other types of elec- 
tronic apparatus. The plants producing 
tubes are located in the British Section of 
Berlin and at Ulm in the United States Zone 
of Germany. Before the war the Berlin plant 
employed 10,000 persons and had a monthly 
production exceeding 1,000,000 tubes. The 
plant was completely dismantled in 1945 but 
was subsequently reconstructed. The Berlin 
factory currently employs 2,000 persons. 
Production is 100,000 tubes monthly. The 
Ulm plant currently produces 140,000 tubes 
monthly. Approximately 1,500 workers are 
employed. 

Radio receivers are produced in plants 
located in the United States Section of Ber- 
lin, in Hannover, and in Dachau, Bavaria, 
both in the United States Zone of Germany. 


PORTUGAL ASSEMBLES RECEIVERS 


Assembly of radio receivers on a commer- 
cial scale was inaugurated in Portugal by one 
firm in October 1948. The Portuguese re- 
ceiver is a 4-tube model equipped to receive 
medium and short wave broadcasts. The 
quality of the set is reported to be medium. 
Current monthly production is approximately 
250 units, but is expected to expand to from 
10,000 to 15,000 sets annually. Most of the 
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of 1949. 


to the sea. 


could not be supplied. 
the United States. 


parts is listed for $2,350,000. 


$3,105,000. 





Railway Rolling Stock (Under ECA) for French West Africa 


The first Marshall plan purchases of railroad locomotives and box cars 
for French West Africa, totaling $4,447,000, were announced September 2 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Under two procurement authorizations, the purchases are for 16 Diesel- 
electric locomotives with a few spare parts, to be delivered in the first 6 
months of 1950, and 330 box cars, to be delivered during the last 3 months 


The equipment will be used on three railroads in French West Africa 
which are vital transportation links in freight movements from inland points 
The railroads, which also carry passengers, are known as the 
Congo Ocean, Cameroon, and Dakar Niger Railroads. 
is primarily timber, coffee, and peanuts. 
say that the railroads are in urgent need of the equipment and that the need 
for motor power in French West Africa is critical. 
the first to be purchased since the war. 

Both purchases had previously received ECA approval, but the final pro- 
curement authorizations were not issued until now, because the equipment 
Box cars were until recently in short supply in 


The procurement authorization just announced for the locomotives and 
However, there was a previously announced 
authorization for this transaction, amounting to $755,000, making a total of 
The authorization for the box cars totals $1,342,000. 


The freight carried 
French authorities in Washington 


The locomotives are 








components used in the assembly of the sets, 
including tubes, cabinets, and loudspeakers 
are imported from the United Kingdom. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


An estimated 5,000 radio receivers were im- 
ported into Peru during 1948, compared with 
approximately 18,000 imported in 1947. 
About 75 percent of the sets imported in 1948 
were from the United States and the re- 
mainder were from the United Kingdom. 


NUMBER OF TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
INCREASES, U. K. 


The number of licensed television receivers 
in the United Kingdom was 141,954 as of 
June 30, 1949, compared with 53,843 on June 
30, 1948. 


Railway 


Equipment 


TRAIN COMPLETED BY CHINESE 


A locomotive works and car depot in Har- 
bin, China, has been assigned the task of 
completing two model passenger trains. One 
train, with second- and third-class sleeping 
cars, baggage car, and diner left the factory 
at the end of May. 


PAKISTAN PLANS PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


Pakistan plans purchases of heavy equip- 
ment such as cars, locomotives, and cranes 
in the immediate future for its two separate 
railway systems, the North Western Railway 
which covers Western Pakistan and the East 
Bengal Railway which serves East Pakistan. 
The headquarters of the former are in Lahore 
and for the latter in Chittagong. The Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, consisting of a Con- 
stituent Assembly and Cabinet maintains 
control over the railway system through the 
Minister of Communications. 

Sellers may get in touch with any of the 
officers of the railroads through their Karachi 
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representatives or agents or through the com- 
mercial agents of the Government of Pakis- 
tan at the Embassy in Washington. 
Purchases of general materials such as 
machine tools, electric plant, and accessories, 
is made for the Railway administration by 
the Department of Supply and Development, 
which is a part of the Ministry of Industries. 
This Department is responsible for the pur- 
chases of all Government departments. 


NIGERIAN RAILWAY INCREASES EQUIPMENT 


Five new British and 10 new Canadian 
locomotives arrived in the second quarter of 
this year—5 months later than promised de- 
livery date—at Port Harcourt, Nigeria, for 
use on the Nigerian Railway. 

These locomotives, along with a consider- 
able quantity of other rail equipment, have 
been on order since 1945. A few locomotives 
were received in 1947 and 1948, but they were 
replacements for worn-out equipment rather 
than significant additions to the Nigerian 
Railway. 

Reports in the same quarter indicate that 
more than 120 of the new 20-ton railway 
cars were en route. All of the new equipment 
reportedly is to be used in transporting pea- 
nuts from Kano, 750 miles inland to Port 
Harcourt or Lagos for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. 

Monthly tonnage shipped by rail in 1948 
averaged 16,000 tons; certain new locomotives 
received late in 1948 increased the monthly 
average for the first 3 months of 1949 to 
30,000 tons, and it is hoped with the loco- 
motives and cars mentioned above to in- 
crease the railing to 38,000 tons a month. 


Rubber and 


Products 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


A summary of industrial conditions in 
Shanghai, according to accounts of confer- 
ences between industry leaders and the new 
authorities, as reported in the Shanghai 


press in June, included a comment on the 
rubber industry to the effect that of the 
rubber factories 20 were in full operation and 
34 in reduced operation. Requirements for 
crude rubber amounted to 2,000 tons per 
month. Marketing difficulties were experi- 
enced as a result of a break-down in com- 
munications. 


PRODUCTION, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The monthly production of rubber goods 
by five companies in Taiwan was reported in 
May 1949 as 25,000 pairs of rubber shoes, 500 
truck tires, 300 truck tubes, and 3,000 sets of 
bicycle tires and tubes. 


MALAYAN PRODUCTION DECREASES 
SLIGHTLY 


Production of rubber by estates in the 
Federation of Malaya totaled 51,604 tons in 
June compared with 52,069 tons in May, a 
decrease of 465 tons. Of the total produc- 
tion, estates of 100 acres and over produced 
32,921 tons of which 3,267 tons were latex, 
compared with 33,570 tons for the preceding 
month, a decrease of 649 tons. Production of 
estates of less than 100 acres was estimated 
at 18,683 tons, an increase of 184 tons over 
the preceding month’s estimated figure of 
18,499 tons. 

Rubber consumed for manufacturing pur- 
poses in June amounted to 264 tons com- 
pared with 374 tons used in May. 


Shipbuilding 
FRENCH INCREASE MERCHANT MARINE 


The French Merchant Marine had 622 ves- 
sels of over 100 gross tons with a total gross 
weight of 2,573,903 tons in service on July 
1, 1949. In addition there were under re- 
construction 24 ships grossing 130,125 tons 
making a total of 646 units weighing 2,704,- 
028 tons, compared with 2,733,633 tons on 
September 1, 1939. 

The 1949 figure does not include fishing 
trawlers (338 units of 105,193 tons), tugs, 
light ships, cable boats, tenders, and small 
passenger craft serving neighboring French 
islands. Including these types the total 
would be 2,852,875 gross tons. 

There are under construction in, or on 
order from, French shipyards 93 vessels of 
510,174 gross tons and in foreign shipyards, 
22 vessels of 142,000 tons or a total of 115 
ships aggregating 652,174 tons. 


ICELAND ACQUIRES TRAWLERS BUILT BY 
Ux 


Ten trawlers are being constructed in the 
United Kingdom for the Icelandic Govern- 
ment. Their building is being financed by 
a loan of £1,250,000 extended to the Ice- 
landic Government by a London bank and 
approved by the British Government. 

The trawlers will be delivered during the 
period December 1950—September 1951. Pri- 
ority to purchase will be extended to Ice- 
landic municipalities and corporations 
rather than to individuals. 

In addition, 33 trawlers have already been 
built for Iceland in British yards since the 
end of the war. None of these was financed 
by British loans. 

(See also FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
July 4, 1949, page 36.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, JAPAN 


On July 1, 1949, Japan had under con- 
struction for foreign account 10 steel ships 
including 3 tankers (1 for Norway and 2 for 
Denmark) and 7 freighters (4 for Denmark 
and 3 for the Philippines). 
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The index of dollar price of Japanese-made 
ships now stands at about 67, and that of 
British makes at 100, according to the for- 
eign press. 

With the marked restoration of shipbuild- 
ing in Western Europe, orders from Norway 
and Denmark will probably decrease whereas 
orders from Far Eastern markets are ex- 
pected to increase. 


PORTUGUESE DEVELOPMENTS 


Two tankers recently were completed by 
the naval yard in Lisbon, Portugal, and 
the keel has been laid for a third, the S. S. 
Sao Mamede of 10,390 deadweight tons. 

The S. S. Imperio, a relatively new ship, 
left recently for the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa with an elaborate exhibit of Portu- 
guese products on board. A new 1,600-ton 
vessel, the Terceirense, has been placed in 
service on the Lisbon-Azores run. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Exports TO U. S. FROM TAIWAN, CHINA 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Taiwan, China, to the United States during 
the first 6 months of 1949 included the fol- 
lowing types: Citronella oil, 102,028 pounds, 
valued at $101,649; camphor oil, 17,637 
pounds, valued at $5,808; and sassafras oil, 
19,432 pounds, valued at $4,358. 

Exports of safrol from Taiwan to the 
United States in the first 6 months of 1°49 
were 5,000 kilograms, valued at $2,600. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Exports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (excluding perfumed spirits, essential 
oils, and toilet soap) by the United Kingdom 
in the period January-June 1949 amounted 
to £2,212,815 compared with £1,593,024 in 
the same months of 1948. Tooth pastes and 
other dental preparations were valued at 
£368,823 (£332,901 in the first half of 1948), 
and cosmetics at £882,409 (£491,501). 
Shipments of perfumed spirits amounted to 
£262,706, compared with £326,831 in the same 
period of last year. 

Toilet soap exports in the January-June 
period were valued at £1,051,279 in contrast 
with £491,124 in the corresponding months 
of 1948. 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions as classed above totaled £47,983 com- 
pared with £32,213 in the January—June pe- 
riod of last year. No imports were reported 
for perfumed spirits and toilet soap. 


U. S. Soap Exports 


United States exports of soap and soap 
products in the first half of 1949 amounted 
to 24,431,296 pounds, valued at $4,453,346. 
They were 3 percent more by quantity but 
17 percent less in value compared with the 
totals in the same period of 1948. Toilet 
soap accounted for $2,374,966 (for 7,163,871 
pounds); laundry and household soap in 
bars, $972,670 (9,477,383 pounds); laundry 
soap, Chips, flakes, powder, and similar types, 
$573,183 (4,026,164 pounds); scouring pastes, 
powders, and household washing powders, 
nonabrasive and abrasive types, $229,982 
(1,992,169 pounds); shaving creams, cakes, 
powders, and _ sticks, $106,391 (134,778 
pounds); and other soap, n. e. s., $196,154 
(1,636,931 pounds). 

The Western Hemisphere was the leading 
area Outlet with a value of $2,146,784; the 
Far East and Asia combined were second 
with $1,378,724; Europe accounted for $349,- 
712; and Africa for $280,915. 
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New Uses for Sisal Waste 


A new chemical industry is being established in Britain and in parts of 
Africa. Sisal waste, the solid material remaining after the extraction of the 
fiber and tow from the sisal leaf, is the raw material for this industry. Re- 
search work was started 9 years ago, and the first of several plants for the 
annual handling of 5,000 tons of waste sisal is now being erected at Thika, 
near Nairobi, the capital of Kenya. In East Africa alone, there is enough 
raw material for the establishment of 60 plants. 

The sisal plant consists of a large rosette of rigid, straight, fleshy leaves 
rising from a short trunk and growing to a height of 15-25 feet. The leaf 
contains 94 percent of useless liquid, 3 percent of fiber, and 3 percent waste. 
The fiber is being used for the manufacture of binder twine and many other 
types of cordage. Sisal waste is the green skin and flesh of the leaf. 

Pectins and pectates are the most important derivatives from sisal flesh, 
They are used in the food-processing industries as a thickening agent in soups, 
a jelling agent in milk products, jellies, jams, and confectionery, as a stabilizer 
for ice cream and artificial cream, and as a clarifier for fruit juices and beer. 
Sodium pectate is used in skin creams, hair fixatives, and other products of 
the cosmetic and pharmaceutical industries to replace alginic acid. acacia. 


starch, and the like. 


British say. 


extremely fine texture. 





Further uses of sodium pectate are the creaming and 
thickening of rubber latex, the manufacture of sponge rubber, the impregna- 
tion of paper and as an ingredient in printing ink. 
it is used as a protective colloid in the setting of cements. 

The textile industry may become the largest consumer of pectates. They 
can be used as the basic materials for the manufacture of pectate threads, the 
These filaments can either be extruded as fibers and woven 
directly into fabrics or used as a film coating on other fibers, such as very 
fine woolen thread which it would not otherwise be possible to weave. After 
weaving the film can be dissolved away, “leaving a pure woolen fabric of 


In the pottery industry 








EXPORTS OF TOILET PREPARATIONS, U. S. 


United States exports of toilet preparations 
in the first 6 months of 1949 were valued at 
$6,207,201, or 16 percent less than in the 
same period of 1948. Four items accounted 
for two-thirds of the total value, as follows: 
Dentifrices, $1,983,458 (all dental creams ex- 
cept $58,207 of other types of dentifrices) ; 
hair preparations, $880,573; talcum powder, 
$729,064; and lipsticks, $510,418. Each of 
these items except hair preparations gained 
over the comparable 1948 value. 

Far East and Asia combined lead in the 
area outlets with $2,823,273, a 15 percent de- 
cline from the value in the first half of last 
year. The Philippine Islands accounted for 
$1,806,794, and Hong Kong for $%473,049 
Shipments to the Western Hemisphere, $2,- 
792,941, showed a value decrease of 10 per- 
cent. Venezuela, with $636,750, and Guate- 
mala, with $393,631, were the leading mar- 
kets. Exports to Europe totaled $320,000 and 
to Africa, $270,987. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Imports of textiles into French West Africa 
in the first 4 months of 1949 included 948 
metric tons of textile prints; 59 tons of rayon 
textiles; and 44 tons of woolen textiles. 

An increase in sales of textiles is antici- 
pated for 1949. First, a bumper crop of pea- 
nuts is expected to increase the amount of 
trading with natives for textiles; and second, 
the style of garment worn by the people of 
French West Africa now requires 7 meters of 


material—an increase of 25 percent over the 
volume of cloth per garment used in 1948. 


PAKISTAN OPENS NEW MILL 


A new cotton mill, described in the foreign 
press as being among the first major indus- 
trial concerns to be established in Pakistan, 
was opened at Narayanganj on July 24, 1949. 
Pakistan's Industries Minister pointed out 
that although East Bengal had more than 
half the cotton-manufacturing capacity of 
Pakistan, production averaged about a yard 
of cloth per capita annually, or one-fifteenth 
of the amount required. He estimated that 
to meet this need, at least 500,000 more 
spindles and 7,000 more looms would be 
required. 


DEVELOPMENTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A new textile mill is to be established at 
Marvacan, Ilocos Sur, the main cotton-grow- 
ing section of the Philippines, in an effort to 
encourage expanded production of cotton. 
This plant is expected to cost 280,000 pesos 
(1 peso=US$0.4974) and will produce pri- 
marily cotton yarns for use in the home 
weaving industry of the Ilocos Provinces. 

Philippine consumption of raw cotton to- 
taled 3,727 bales (of 500 pounds) in the 
period August 1, 1948, to July 31, 1949. This 
represented a decrease of 3,404 bales from 
the 7,131 bales consumed in 1947-48, and has 
been attributed to the fact that the local 
textile mill has not been able to compete 
with imported textiles. During the last 4 or 
5 months, the mill has been operating at 
about one-third of capacity. From August 
1948 to July 1949 only 440 bales were pro- 
duced and 2,790 bales were imported from 
the United States and Brazil. Stocks totaled 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


New Regulation Affects 
Air Lines Serving Chile 


The Chilean Civil Aeronautics Board has 
approved a new regulation making it manda- 
tory for the air-transport companies serving 
Chile to accept Chilean pesos for passenger 
fares sold, or cargo services contracted, if the 
purchaser wishes to effect payment in such 
currency. The Chilean CAB informed the 
American Embassy in Santiago that promul- 
gation of this regulation was motivated 
chiefly by the increasingly widespread prac- 
tice by air lines and touring agencies in Chile 
of refusing to accept Chilean pesos for fares, 
thus forcing travelers to shop in the free 
market for dollar currency. It was further 
stated that one international company has 
been refusing to sell round-trip fares in 
Chilean currency, making it necessary for the 
traveler to book return passage in the United 
States or elsewhere with U. S. dollars. 

The regulation became effective on Septem- 
ber 1, 1949. A free translation of the Chilean 
CAB regulation may be consulted in the 
Transportation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 


Mozambique’s New Rail Line 
Links Coal Fields With Port 


The Governor General of Mozambique on 
June 30, 1949, formally opened the new rail- 
way line from Dona Ana on the Trans- 
Zambesia and Nyasaland Railways to Tete, 
linking the extensive Moatize coal flelds with 
the port of Beira. 

It is expected that the Tete coal mines will 
be producing about 100,000 tons of coal by 
December 1949 and that from then onward 
production will be at the rate of about 300,000 
tons per annum. Heretofore, much of the 
coal requirements of the port of Beira came 
from the Wankie coal mines in Southern 
Rhodesia—a distance of about 885 miles as 
against 354 miles from Tete. Beira may 
shortly become a bunkering port. As a re- 
sult of the opening of the new rail line to the 
Tete coal mines, Rhodesia Railways will 
shortly be relieved of certain coal transport 
to Beira, thus releasing cars urgently needed 
for the transport of chrome and copper 
shipped overseas. 


Recent Activities of Flota 
Mercante Grancolombiana 


A recent report covering the activities of 
the Flota Mercante Grancolombiana reveals 
several interesting facts about this shipping 
line which is jointly owned by the Govern- 
ments of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 
The American Embassy at Caracas, 
Venezuela, reports that during the 6 months’ 
period January-June 1949 the line carried 
the three Grancolombiana nations. An 
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average of 20 vessels were kept in service 
during this period—1l1l belonging to the 
company, the remainder being chartered. 
Of the total 367,764 tons of cargo carried in 
this period, Colombian exports and imports 
amounted to 53 percent, those of Venezuela 
39 percent, and those of Ecuador 8 percent. 
The line is planning to extend its services to 
European ports when more vessels can be 
acquired. 


Radio Regulations, Hungary 


A comprehensive ordinance governing the 
licensing, installation, and operation of 
radio receivers and transmitters, and the 
operations of radio manufacturers, was 
issued by the Hungarian Minister of Com- 
munications and Posts on June 23, 1949. 
This ordinance became effective on Septem- 
ber 1, 1949; a summarization is available for 
review in the Transportation and Communi- 
cations Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 


Developments in Salvadoran 
Lempa River Power Project 


The Salvadoran Government has been 
invited by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to enter into 
formal discussion of the possibilities for 
financing of the Lempa River Electrifica- 
tion Project. This invitation follows the 
visit to El Salvador in May of Bank officials 
who made a study of the economic and 
financial aspects of the project. Local sup- 
porters of the project hope that the Bank 
will participate in its financing, which is 
expected to approach $16,000,000. Current 
plans envisage hydroelectric installations 
on the Lempa River with an initial installed 
capacity of 30,000 kilowatts. 


Radio Transmission, Hungary 


A 135-kilowatt transmitter was inaugu- 
rated on August 7, 1949, at Szolnok, Hungary. 
That country now has a transmitter capacity 
of 280 kilowatts, compared with 120 kilowatts 
in 1948. Radio receiving sets now number 
530,000. 


Trans Caribbean’s Service 
Maiquetia-to-Rome Continues 


By Resolution published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 9, 1949, the Venezuelan 
Government extended for a 6 months’ period 
beginning August 9, 1949, the authorization 
of Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., to operate 
10 flights (cargo and passengers) monthly 
between Maiquetia and Rome and vice Versa. 

The American Embassy at Caracas re- 
ports that direct flights to and from Rome are 
now being provided by two nonscheduled 





United States airlines—Trans Caribbean 
Airways, Inc., and Transocean Air Lines— 
and by Linee Aeree Transcontinentali 
Italiane (LATT). 


Portugal Makes Strides in 
Developing Merchant Fleet 


The fourth anniversary of order No. 100, 
which authorized the renovation and devel- 
opment of Portugal’s merchant fleet, passed 
recently. During this period a total of 33 
new ships have been added to Portugal’s 
merchant fleet. Of the remaining 37 ships 
included in the original development plan, 9 
are now under construction and are expected 
to be delivered in the near future. Among 
new developments is the letting of a contract 
recently to a Belgian shipbuilding firm for 
construction of Portugal’s largest passenger 
ship. The new vessel will be owned by the 
Companhia Colonial and will operate on the 
Brazilian run. 


Limuru Tunnel Opened on 
Kenya-Uganda Rail Line 


In the realignment of the Kenya-Uganda 
railway line between Nairobi and Nakuru, the 
Limuru Tunnel was formally opened on June 
30, 1949, by Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor of 
Kenya, according to a press report. The 
tunnel, which is 2,500 feet in length, is 
claimed to be the longest in central and 
eastern Africa and the third longest on the 
African continent. Begun in the middle of 
1948, it involved the removal of approxi- 
mately 900,000 cubic feet of rock and earth 
to provide a single-track bore 20 feet high 
by 16 feet wide at rail level. 


Report on Power and Water 
Supply Issued for Greece 


The American firm which was engaged in 
December 1948 to investigate and report on 
an electricybower-supply and water-utiliza- 
tion program for Greece made an interim 
report outlining a 6-year power-development 
program. This program involves projects on 
the Ladon, Acheloos, and Vodos rivers costing 
$198,970,000 and would more than double 
present electricity output in Greece. No 
ECA funds have, as yet, been allocated for 
any of the projects in the proposed program. 


Dominican Republic Reports 
Progress on Power Project 


Work on the hydroelectric project at Jime- 
noa Falls in the Dominican Republic is pro- 
gressing according to schedule, according to 
reports reaching the American Embassy at 
Ciudad Trujillo. The dam and penstock are 
to be completed by the end of 1949, and the 
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Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Country Unit quoted Type ofexchange | 
| 
| 

| 
Argentina. ___- Paper peso_._| Preferential. _......._-| 
| ae | 
| Auction __ Sidieeall 
| Free market__...___.__} 
Bolivia_______- Boliviano. __.| Controlled__-_____- 
Differential... _.....__} 
Curb Pe } 
a Cruzeiro. __.-. Free market___.___._.- 
_. SaaS | eae .| Banking market_-____. 
Free market_._.._____- 
x 4, , .| 
Colombia___._.|_....do_.......| Commercial bank_____| 
Bank of Republic. 
Exchange certificate 
Costa Rica....| Colon_______- Uncontrolled 
Controlled_______- 
0 FO eee 
Ecuador______- Sucre___._.._| Central Bank (Official) 
Free______. ATC 
Honduras. ._-- Lempira..__.| Official 
Mexico_______- . ee ae 
Nicaragua... _- Cordoba_..__| Official : 
Curb " 
Paraguay Guarani_.____| Official 
Free____ 
Sa Sol Official _- ada 
Exchange certificate ___ - 
es scien 
Salvador__.__- Colon Free__- , 
Uruguay. -_.- Peso. __-. Controlled _ - _- 
Free: 
Imports : 
Other purposes___- 
Venezuela_____| Bolivar___- Controlled _- ; 
Free __ 


— 


Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- 


1947 1948 July mate 
(annual) | (annual) 1949 


Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.S 
currency 


1949 
3.73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | July 28 
4.23 | 4.23 423) 42 . 2364 Do 
4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.04 . 2024 Do. 
4.08 | 4.36 4.81 4.81 . 2079 Do. 
42.42| 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 (0236 | Aug 3 
56. 05 | 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 . 0178 Do. 
64. 06 78.12 102. 50 | 105,00 . 0095 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 Aug. 1 
| 43. 10 43. 10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
47.95 59. 64 79. 09 77.00 . 0130 Do. 
31.00 | 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
1.75 1.76 1. 96 1. 96 .5102 | Aug. 19 
1.76 | 1.77 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 Do 
2.17 1 2. 68 3. 28 3.35 . 2085 Do 
6. 26 6. 60 7. 76 7.75 .1290 | July 31 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Aug. 1 
3.77 13. 50 13. 50 3. 50 0741 | July 15 
7.47 18. 05 3 16.93 17.31 . 0578 Do. 
2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 .4902 | Aug. 1 
4. 86 &. 65 8. 65 . 1156 Do. 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Aug. 5 
5. 64 6. 32 7.4 7.18 . 13938 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 .3205 | Aug. 8 
3. 31 3. 62 3.75 3.75 . 2666 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .15388 | Aug. 19 
18. 90 . 0529 Do. 
2. 48 13. 9S 18. 50 19. 50 0513 Do. 
2. 50 2. 2.50 2.50 .4000 Aug. 1 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Aug. 22 
1,90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do 
1. 785 2.03 2. 62 2. 4 . 3788 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 .2985 | Aug. 1 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





1 January through June; September; November and 
December montily averages are included in this annual 
average. 

2 June to December. 

* Ecuador, free rate for June. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentina economy. Nontrade re- 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective 
January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the 
effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros, per 
dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports 
are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
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which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this pur- 
pose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate. 

Costa Pica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un 
controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—**Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions, is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrival at in the free market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
above. 





(Continued from p. 24) 


Under the terms of the new agreement, it 
is expected that Western German exports to 
the sterling area will amount to approxj. 
mately $218,000,000. The principal com. 
modities which Western Germany will ex. 
port to the sterling area, are scrap iron, cagt 
iron and steel products, lead and other non. 
ferrous metals, textiles, chemicals, mg. 
chinery and electrical equipment, misce]. 
laneous consumer goods, and agricultural 
produce including wine. It is expected that 
exports to British colonies will amount to 
$27,000,000; exports of at least $40,000,000 to 
other members of the sterling area are also 
provided for in the agreement. 

Sterling-area exports to Western Germany 
during the 12-month period will amount to 
approximately $291,000,000. Western Ger. 
many will receive from the sterling area such 
commodities as wool, cotton, jute, textile 
products, oilseeds and fats, fish, cacao beans, 
tea, miscellaneous agricultural items, chemi- 
cals, cattle hides, tanning materials, leather 
and leather products, rubber, ferrous and 
nonferrous ores, mica, industrial machinery, 
crude oil, refined petroleum products, Coal, 
and other raw materials and manufactured 
products. 

Provision also was made in the agreement 
for further discussions to examine the course 
of trade. It is expected that discussions will 
be reopened before January 31, 1950. 


CERTAIN DruGsS AND MEDICINES EXEemptT 
FROM PURCHASE TAX 


The British Treasury listed Purchase Tax 
(No. 3) Order, 1949, on August 12, effective 
August 22, 1949, which brings into force a 
new list of drugs and medicines which are 
free of purchase tax and supersedes the 
1948 list. Details regarding the drugs and 
medicines which are exempt may be ob- 
tained, upon request, from the British Com- 
monwealth Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CHANGES AFFECTING IMPORTS OF 
METHYL ALCOHOL 


A recent resolution of the Customs Service 
of the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of August 10, 
1949, and effective August 26, 1949, amended 
item No. 382 Q of the tariff schedule by re- 
wording the classification as follows: 

“Dissolvents and thinners without alcohol 
for paint, not specified” (formerly read “Dis- 
solvents and thinners for paint, not speci- 
fied’). The rate of duty on item No. 380 B 
of the tariff schedule—methyl alcohol—was 
increased from 0.20 bolivar (the bolivar is 
valued officially at approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency) to 2 bolivares. It is stated in the 
resolution that the duty on methyl alcohol 
was increased to protect the domestic in- 
dustry which is now able to supply the 
country’s entire requirements. 





The plan for establishment of an aircraft- 
overhaul base at Athens, Greece, continues to 
be delayed by disagreement of interested par- 
ties on the method of financing the organ- 
ization. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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(Continued from p. 12) 


Bicycle and Bicycle-Equipment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—France. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 


Bolivia. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Iraq. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Cuba. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Honduras. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Canneries—United Kingdom. 

Chambers of Commerce—Chile. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Luxembourg. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Brazil. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—France. 

Cotton and Wool Waste Importers and 
Dealers—Portugal. 

Cotton Waste, Linter, and Shoddy Import- 
ers and Dealers—France. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—France. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—-Hong Kong. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Jamaica. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Switzerland. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bahamas. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Colombia. 

Electric-Power Companies—Philippines. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Processors, and 
Exporters—-France. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—-Colombia. 

Flour Mills—Italy. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters 
Finland. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Honduras. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Hospitals—lIsrael. 

Ice Plants—France. 

Ink Manufacturers—Indonesia. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—France. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Luxem- 
bourg. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Mexico. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding- Importers and 
Dealers—-Greece 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Luxembourg. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Union of South Africa. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Canada. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Por- 
tugal. 

Medicine and Toilet-Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Greece. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Uruguay. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Switzerland. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Luxembourg. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Norway. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 


September 19, 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 





Country Monetary unit 
Australia . Pound: Free dente 
Belgium... Franc. - 
Canada Dollar: 
Official. . 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee a 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark P Krone 
France (metropolitan) Frane te 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee. . 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound. . 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain ; Peseta = 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 


United Kingdom Pound... 


! Foreign Bank ‘Notes’? Account rate: quotation available beginning March 22, 1949. 


Average rate Latest 

EE SSO So RPE | available 

| | | quotation 

| 1947 | 1948 |August 1949! ‘Sept. 7, 

(annual) | (annual) (monthly) | 1949 
| | | 

-----| $3. 2100 $3.2122 | = $3. 2108 | $3. 2092 
saeiull . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 | . 0228 
aR cde dta | 1, 0219 | 1, 0218 
1. 0000 | 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 | , 2 ere 
é . 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 | . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 | . 2085 | . 2085 
awl . 0084 |__- A oa shoowhue 
eae 2.0048 | . 0047 . 0047 
. 2 0032 . 0030 . 0030 
. 3016 3. 3017 . 3017 | . 3017 
. 3776 . 3767 | . 3761 | . 3760 
3. 2229 43. 5048 | 3. 9890 3. 9876 
. 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
4974 | . 4974 
. 0403 . 0402 | . 0402 | . 0399 
4. 0074 4. 0075 | 4. 0075 4. 0075 
. 0913 | * ae te. So ee ee 
. 4687 | . 4693 
. 2782 . 2782 | . 2782 | . 2782 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
4. 0286 4.0313 | 4. 0289 4. 0275 


2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


3’ Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 


‘On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound, 
5 Based on quotations through December 17. 


Nore.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949 





Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ireland. 

Naval-Store Producers and Exporters— 
Honduras. 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Angola. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers——Chile. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Honduras. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Syria. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Denmark. 

Petroleum Industry—Luxembourg. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers of Plastic Products—Cuba. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Luxembourg. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Norway. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pines. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations (Long and 
Short Wave) —Canada. 

Railway Supply Houses—Union of South 
Africa. 

Sawmills—France. 

Sewing-Machine, New and Rebuilt, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Luxembourg. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Brazil. 

Textile Industry—Luxembourg. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Ceylon. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Tra ‘el Agencies—-Colombia. 





Under a l-year agreement, effective June 
1, 1949, Italy will export to Denmark chemical 
products valued at 3,000,000 crowns. (1 Dan- 
ish crown = US$0.2085.) 


, aes 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and ~~, 
COMMUNICATIONS ‘ 
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plant is expected to go into production some 
months later. Meanwhile, the electric gen- 
erating capacity of the company which sup- 
plies the capital city and other principal pop- 
ulated areas with electric current has been 
adequate to meet considerably expanded re- 
quirements. 

Electric energy delivered by the company 
to all consumers during the first 6 months of 
1949 was at a rate nearly 15 percent higher 
than the total delivered for 1948, which in 
turn was about 12.5 percent above the total 
energy delivered in 1947. The increase this 
year was accounted for particularly in de- 
livery of electric energy to industrial and 
commercial establishments. 


Direct Radio Communication 
Dominican Republic-Nicaragua 


Direct communication by radio between 
the Dominican Republic and Nicaragua is 
provided for in a convention signed at Ciudad 
Trujillo by representatives of the two coun- 
tries on June 17, 1949. 

The daily service between the two coun- 
tries, provided for in the convention, will be 
governed by the Madrid Telecommunication 
Convention, and by subsequent regulations 
and revisions. The service will be handled 
through radio stations in Ciudad Trujillo and 
Managua. 





Textile machinery, pumps, and simple ag- 
ricultural implements are being manufac- 
tured by privately owned iron works and 
factories in Tientsin, China, states the Tien- 
tsin press. Production has allegedly been 
stimulated “by bank loans and a reduction 
in taxes on these enterprises.” 
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1,672 bales on August 1, 1948, compared with 
1,171 on July 31, 1949. 


Synthetic Fibers 


FINNISH PRODUCTION 


Finland was able to produce 65 percent of 
its requirements for rayon yarn and 100 per- 
cent of demand for staple in 1948, with an 
export surplus of approximately 2,000 metric 
tons of staple. If the planned expansion of 
plant capacity is realized, Finland should be 
able to produce nearly 90 percent of its rayon 
needs in 1950. The future of staple produc- 
tion depends largely upon the availability of 
export markets. 

Finland's staple market has shifted to the 
east. The Soviet Union was the principal 
recipient in 1948 and may occupy a similar 
position in 1949, although January-April ex- 
ports went entirely to Poland. Stocks and 
continuing production would permit staple 
exports equal to or greater than those of 1948. 

The total declared value of yarn-fiber ex- 
ports amounted to approximately $1,700,000 
in 1948 and $40,000 from January to April 
1949. 


Workers SHOW INCREASED EFFICIENCY, 
MEXICO 


Mexican mill owners have reported steadily 
increasing efficiency among workers, particu- 
larly those engaged in the output of high- 
styled rayon fabrics. Mill owners are taking 
an interest in teaching the workers along 
scientific lines, some even showing educa- 
tional films in order to create interest in the 
output of good-quality merchandise. 


W ool and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


The 1949-50 Australian wool season opened 
in Sydney on August 29, 1949. Wool was not 
transported by the New South Wales rail- 
ways to selling centers during the period of 
the coal strike, June 27 to August 14; how- 
ever, fair quantities were brought to Sydney 
by trucks. 


Exports of Wool From Australia, Year 


Ended June 30, 1949, With United 
States Share 
(Value in Australian pounds ') 
Wits Shipped 
Type Total ito United 
exports States 
Greasy wool 981, 646,753 (70, 354, 343 
Scoured and washed wool 114, 178,816 | 4,361, 628 
Carbonized wool. 25, 332, 694 393, 180 
Noils, carbonized and not car- 
bonized _ _ _ __- 5, 097,673 2,361, 423 
Wool tops 4, 705, 146 455, 956 
Waste wool 7, 552,409 1, 003, 098 


1 Australian pound=approximately US$3.21 


Source: Commonwealth Statistician’s Month]? Re - 
lease. 


Wool exports in the year ended June 30, 
1949, with the United States share, are shown 
in the accompanying table. Of the total 
greasy wool exports of 981,646,753 pounds in 
the 1948-49 season, 355,690,751 pounds went 
to the United Kingdom, 196,300,643 pounds 
to France, 104,260,591 pounds to Italy, and 
95,196,899 pounds to Belgium. The total 
value of all classes of wool exported from 
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Changes in Three ECA 
Missions 


The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration announced, on September 6, 
changes in three of its special missions 
to Marshall plan countries. These 
changes involve two reassignments of 
mission chiefs and one new appointment 
as mission chief effective September 15, 
1949. 

With the concurrence of John J. 
McCloy, U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, Robert M. Hanes, presently 
chief of the Special Mission to Belgium, 
is assigned to Frankfurt, Germany, 
where he will work with Norman H. 
Collisson, the present director of eco- 
nomic affairs and chief of the ECA 
Mission. 

At the request of ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman and McCloy, Collisson 
has agreed to remain in his present posi- 
tion during the reorganization of the 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner. 
Hanes will assist Collisson until the 
transition period is completed, and, upon 
Collisson’s departure, he will become 
director of the Office of Economic Affairs 
and chief of the ECA Mission to Ger- 
many. 

John Nuveen, Jr., now head of the 
ECA Mission to Greece, will succeed 
Hanes in the Belgium-Luxembourg post. 

Paul R. Porter, chief of the U. S. 
Permanent Delegation to the Economic 
Commission to Europe at Geneva and 
formerly chief of the Mission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs at London, has been named 
chief of the ECA Mission to Greece. 
Porter, 41, a graduate of the University 
of Kansas, served as chairman, ship- 
building stabilization committee, War 
Production Board, from 1942 to 1945. 
He transferred to the Department of 
State in October 1945 as the U. S. mem- 
ber of the European Coal Organization 
and subsequently was chief of the 
Mission for Economic Affairs at London. 
Since 1947 he has been alternate, first 
to William L. Clayton and subsequently 
to W. Averell Harriman, in their capaci- 
ties as U. S. representatives to the 
Economic Commission for Europe. His 
home is at Kenosha, Wisc. 











Australia in this period was £A231,664,000 
compared with £A148,738,000 in 1947-48. 

The Commonwealth Government has re- 
cently lifted all restrictions on the grades of 
wool that Japan may buy from Australia in 
the 1949-50 period. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SCOTLAND 


Scottish wool brokers have reported that 
the Government plans to take over from the 
farmers all of the 1949 clip of blackface wool 
and that the price which will be paid for 
blackface carpet wools will be 26 pence 
(US80.43'4) per pound, compared with 251, 
pence (US80.43) per pound paid for the 1948 
clip. 

Unofficial reports were that there are no 
stocks of Scotch blackface wool because prac- 
tically all of the 1948 clip has been sold. The 
1949 clip is now coming into the warehouses 
from the farmers and is reported to be in 
excellent condition because of favorable 
weather. The 1949 clip was expected to be 
10 percent higher than the 1948 clip of about 
12,000,000 pounds. 

Declared exports of blackface wool to the 
United States during the period, January- 
July 1949 totaled 240,381 pounds. These 


shipments took place during the first 4 
months of the year. The price factor is ey. 
pected to govern future shipments of Carpet 
wool to the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


BRAZIL’s HEMP PRODUCTION DECREAsEs 
IMPORTS 


Prior to the war, Brazil imported 500 to 
1,000 metric tons of raw hemp annually, ang 
as late as 1944 imported 708 tons of hemp 
fiber and 54 tons of tow. With the recent 
expansion in production of cordage fibers, 
particularly sisal, demand for hemp has 
fallen off. In 1948, only 134 metric tons of 
raw hemp were imported. In view of the 
plentiful supply of sisal, Brazil is not expecteq 
to be a favorable market for hemp. 

Imports of flax tow in 1948 totaled 1724 
metric tons, mostly from Belgium. At the 
same time, 132 tons of unspecified flax or 
linen, also mainly from Belgium, and 126 
tons of linen yarn were received. 


PRODUCTION OF RAMIE, BRAZIL 


Production of ramie fiber in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, during 1949, will amount to from 600 
to 800 metric tons, according to official es. 
timates. All output probably will be con- 
sumed locally, leaving none for export. 
Prices in Sao Paulo are considered 
satisfactory. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES TESTS JUTE 
PRODUCTION 


Triai plantings of jute have been made in 
the Philippines from seeds selected in In- 
dia by the Chief of the Fiber Inspection 
Service of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Philippine Republic. The first harvest 
is expected in November 1949. If jute is 
found to be adaptable to local conditions, 
further plantings will be encouraged, par- 
ticularly in the Ilocos Provinces of north- 
western Luzon. Attempts may also be made 
to cross jute seeds with saluyot, a fiber plant 
indigenous to the Philippines 

The Philippines import sizeable quantities 
of burlap textiles and jute bags from India 
for use in the sugar, rice, corn, and copra 
industries. Imports of jute material and 
bags averaged 5,000,000 pesos before the war 
and exceeded 13,000,000 p2sos in 1948. 
(1 peso = US80.4974.) 


Wearing Apparel 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of apparel in 1947-48 
were valued at £A2,166,153 compared with 
£A702,935 in 1946-47. Other imports of ap- 
parel in the two periods, with the 1946-47 
figures in parentheses, in Australian pounds, 
were as follows: Hats and caps, 447,591 (312,- 
317); trimmings and ornaments, 2,926,002 


(603,604); and other apparel, 619,952 
(732,951) 
Knit goods imports in the two periods, in 


dozens of units or pairs, were as follows: 
Men's socks and stockings, 34,342 (1,146); 
women's and children’s socks and stockincs, 
183,215 (3,487); bathing costumes, 95 (33); 
blouses and skirts, 397 (8); coats, jumpers, 
cardigans, and similar items, 6,944 (1,170); 
costumes, dresses, and robes, 276 (99). 

Total apparel exports in 1947-48 were 
valued at £A1,814,468 compared with £A4,249,- 
203 in 1946-47. In the two periods, these 
included outer garments valued at £A578,080 
(1,444,981); underwear, none _ (572,206); 
socks and stockings, £A159,642 (739,162); 
hats and caps, £A49,143 (126,911); trimmings 
and ornaments, £A37,018 (65,904); and 
other apparel, £A990,585 (1,300,039). 
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(Continued from p. 8) 
medicaments. Similar discoveries of new 
applications might well increase imports 
of the respective plants, just as shark 
livers and shark-liver oil “crashed” the 
United States market so unexpectedly 

and thoroughly. 





ECA Procurement Authorizations 


Reach More Than $6,500,000,000 


Procurement authorizations announced 
during the week ended Friday, September 2, 
totalled $70,980,000, and brought cumulative 
authorizations for Europe to $6,515,527,000, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration re- 
ported September 4. 

Food and agricultural items represented 
approximately 61 percent of the commodi- 
ties authorized for purchase during the week, 
with industrial items amounting to about 39 
percent. In the commodity totals, food and 
agricultural items amounted to $40,242,000 
and industrial items $25,686,000. 

The net total for the week also included 
$7,108,000 for ocean freight; a net decrease 
of $19,000 for technical services; and a net 
decrease of $2,037,000 representing adjust- 
ments to authorizations issued against sec- 
ond and third calendar quarter 1948 funds. 

Thirteen countries, Western Germany and 
Trieste received authorizations during the 
week. The countries are: Austria, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, France and French 
territories, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Included in the commodities authorized for 
purchase were machine tools and metal work- 
ing machinery, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metals, cotton, crude oil and petro- 
leum products, and industrial machinery as 
well as foodstuffs. (See ECA press releases 
Nos. 813, 815, 817, 819 and 822). 

The major food items were bread grains, 
coarse grains, fats and oils, and sugar and 
related products. Some of the larger single 
food authorizations were: Austria, $4,397,000 
for wheat, $3,000,000 for lard, and $2,160,000 
for corn, all from the United States; Bizone 
Germany, $2,780,000 for grain sorghum from 
the United States; the French Zone of Ger- 
many, $3,509,000 for wheat from the United 
States; Greece, $2,460,000 for refined sugar 
from Latin America; and The Netherlands, 
$1,358,000 for raw sugar from Latin America. 

The two leading commodity groups listed 
were cotton, with authorizations totalling 
$16,853,000; and petroleum products, total- 
ling $13,272,000. Most of the cotton is going 
to France and Italy. The crude oil and petro- 
leum products are going primarily to Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, The Netherlands and 
Italy. 

Some of the larger single authorizations, 
other than foodstuffs, cotton and petroleum, 
included: Belgium-Luxembourg, $1,000,000 
for industrial machinery; Denmark, $1,200,- 
000 for industrial machinery; France, $1,581,- 
000 for copper and copper products from Latin 
America and $1,186,000 for the same com- 
modities from the United States; French 
Overseas Territories, $2,350,000 for railroad 
transportation equipment and parts; Italy, 
$8,145,000 for industrial machinery, $2,538,- 
000 for machine tools, and $1,826,000 for elec- 
trical apparatus; Norway, $1,360,000 for tex- 
tile products; and the United Kingdom, $1,- 
330,000 for copper and copper products. 
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Roads of All Colors ““New 
Research Achievement,” 
British Say 


Roads colored cream, yellow, red, 
green, blue, or in fact any shade are 
now “nearly possible,” thanks to experi- 
mental work carried out by Britain’s 
Road Research Laboratory. 

Colored asphalts made from pig- 
mented “albino” bitumens have been 
used for many years, but they are much 
more costly than ordinary asphalt. 
Furthermore, only dark shades can be 
produced by this process because of the 
intrinsic darkness of bitumen. 

The members of the Laboratory have, 
however, reportedly produced asphalt in 
a series of bright colors at a cost not 
very much greater than that of ordinary 
asphalt. New shades are made by using 
a proprietary brand of resinous binder 
known as Cados. It is more translucent 
than albino bitumen, and its cost, the 
British say, compares favorably with 
that of ordinary bitumen. Using this 
binder, and a clean white aggregate 
such as calcined flint, it is possible to 
obtain a fine white asphalt that can 
easily be colored with any desired pig- 
ment. The addition of 4 percent of 
titanium oxide, for instance, gives 
creamy white. Effective reds and yel- 
lows, greens and blues have been made 
with as little as 2 percent of other 
pigments. 

The materials have not yet been 
tested under traffic, but a small area in 
four colors at the Laboratory is said to 
be giving promising results. Trial areas 
on British roads and footpaths are being 
planned, and the results of large-scale 
trials on public roads should be available 
in a few months’ time, the British Infor- 
mation Services say. 











Norway Radio Sales 
Continue High 


The extent to which a radio receiver is 
becoming a household necessity in Norway 
is indicated by the rapid increase in the 
number of sets now in use. Last week, under 
the Norwegian licensing system, the number 
of licensed sets passed the 700,000 mark—an 
increase of 15 percent in less than a year. A 
high percentage of the sets represent new 
purchases since all receivers were confiscated 
by the Nazis during the war and only a lim- 
ited number were found following liberation. 
Highest number of licensed sets before the 
war was 476,000—indicating the extent of 
radio purchases in Norway since 1945. 

Though both Sweden and Denmark have 
a higher percentage of radio owners, natural 
conditions in Norway place restrictions on 
the extent of radio coverage. Many districts 
are still without electricity, the population is 
thinly spread, and geographical conditions 
make for poor reception in many parts of the 
country, the Royal Norwegian Information 
Services say. 





In the town of Titovo Veles in Macedonia, 
Yugoslavia, work has begun on the construc- 
tion of ‘the most modern plant for the pro- 
duction of silk yarn in the Balkans,” Yugo- 
slav interests say. All the preparatory work 
has already been completed. The machines 
are now coming in, and their assembling will 
be done parallel with the building of the 
plant. 


U. S. Action on Important 
Fisheries Treaties 


The U. S. Senate has unanimously advised 
ratification of three fisheries treaties, the 
Secretary of State has announced. Two of 
these involve the tuna fisheries of the eastern 
Pacific Ocean: the Convention between the 
United States and Mexico for the establish- 
ment of an International Commission for 
the Scientific Investigation of Tuna, signed 
at Mexico City January 25, 1949; and the 
Convention between the United States and 
Costa Rica for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed 
at Washington May 31, 1949. The third, the 
International Convention for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries, signed under date of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949, covers the species of the North- 
west Atlantic Ocean that are of international 
interest. Parties to the latter are: Can- 
ada (including Newfoundland), Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—all countries that have a fishing in- 
terest in the area. 

All three of the agreements establish com- 
missions charged with the duty of scientific 
investigation of the particular fisheries. No 
regulatory powers are involved, although 
in the case of the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries it is anticipated that the individual 
governments may issue regulations upon 
recommendation of the Commission. 

The fisheries concerned supply the Ameri- 
can people with more than _ 1,000,000,000 
pounds of protein food annually. The tuna 
fishery of the West Coast caught enough tuna 
in 1948 to fill 7,000,000 cases—an output that 
has been said to represent the greatest cash 
crop of fish taken out of any ocean, with an 
estimated wholesale value of $125,000,000. 
There has been comparatively little scientific 
investigation of the species that support this 
fishery, and further knowledge is essential 
for the protection of the resource upon which 
this rapidly expanding industry is dependent. 

In the Northwest Atlantic, the oldest 
American fishery, depletion of the stocks has 
been evident for some years and has become 
especially acute on the New England banks. 

Following the prompt action of the United 
States Senate, there is good reason to hope 
for early ratification by the other nations 
involved, the State Department says. 





Output on Upgrade, Austrians Say 


More than 4,300 plants, employing over 
350,000 workers, are now actively engaged 
in the production of various consumer and 
industrial goods in postwar Austria, it is 
now disclosed. In a report released by the 
United States Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is pointed out that the recovery of 
Austrian industry from an almost zero point 
at the close of World War II to its current 
state of activity “is due largely to the finan- 
cial and related ‘moral’ support derived 
from Marshall Plan assistance from this 
country.” 

Among the principal items involved in the 
present industrial output, which approaches 
prewar figures, are such articles as toys, 
hand tools, leather articles, bead chains and 
costume jewelry, greeting cards, offset print- 
ing presses, small engines, heavy machinery, 
and others, Austrian interests say. 





Machinery and vehicles valued at $777,742 
United States currency were exported from 
the Milan district in Italy to the United 
States during the period January through 
June of this year. This compares with ex- 
ports valued at $173,572 for the same period 
in 1948. 
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First Swedish-Built Passenger Plane 
To Be Flown to United States 


For the first time, a Swedish-built passen- 
ger plane will fly the Atlantic to the United 
States. It is a two-engine of the “Skandia” 
type, manufactured by the Swedish SAAB 
Aircraft Company, in Link6éping. Traveling 
via Iceland and Newfoundland, it is expected 
to make its first landing on the American 
continent in September at Hartford, Conn. 
Later it will make a month’s tour of the 
United States. Among the cities that will be 
visited are New York, Chicago, and Miami. 
In Washington the plane will be shown to 
American aeronautic authorities, and it may 
possibly also be flown to the Pacific Coast. 

It will carry a delegation of Swedish tech- 
nical and economic experts, and the trip is 
made as a link in Sweden's effort to boost 
its exports. The chances of selling this and 
other types of commercial planes made by 
SAAB will be carefully explored as will the 
possibilities of manufacturing the “Skandia” 
in America on a license basis. 

The “Skandia,” with a wing span of some 
90 feet and a length of 70 feet, can accommo- 
date 24 passengers on long-range cruises and 
32 on shorter ones. It is powered by two 
Wasp engines. The maximum speed of the 
plane is about 285 miles per hour, and the 
rate of climb is approximately 1,540 feet per 
minute. 





Vehicles (including locomotives, ships, and 
aircraft) imported into Malaya from the 
United States during April of this year were 
valued at 757,058 Straits dollars. Imports 
from all countries in the period January 
through April were valued at 5,240,407 Straits 
dollars. (1 Straits dollar— $0.47 United States 
currency.) 





A new organization in Shanghai is plan- 
ning to move 300,000 spindles to Hankow with 
which to set up a cotton mill there. 





Exports of fertilizers from Canada in 1948, 
valued at $36,374,000. went to 44 countries. 
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Foreign Service Officers 
CONSTANCE RAY HARVEY 


Constance Ray Harvey, presently Second 
Secretary and Consul at Athens, was com- 
missioned in the Foreign Service in April 
1930. Since that time she has served as 
Vice Consul at Ot- 
tawa, Milan, Basel, 
and Lyon, as Vice 
Consul and Third 
Secretary at Bern, as 
Vice Consul and 
later Consul at Zu- 
rich, and at her pres- 
ent post since the 
summer of 1948. 

Miss Harvey was 
born in Buffalo, N. 
Y., and was grad- 
uated from Hutchin- 
son High School 
there. She attended 
the Lycée de Beau- 
. vais, Beauvais, 
Miss Harvey France, from 1922 to 

° 1923, and the Sor- 
bonne in Paris in 1924. She received a B. A. 
degree from Smith College in 1927 and an 
M. A. from Columbia University in 1930. 
She also attended the Geneva School of In- 
ternational Studies, the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics, and the German school 
of Mt. Holyoke College. 





Agricultural and industrial machinery and 
motorcars will be among the items shown at 
a new merchandise display center in London, 
England. The project is scheduled to open in 
October. A trained staff will select and dis- 
play the items. It is planned to operate as 
a trade center for a large number of manu- 
facturers and traders rather than merely as 
an exhibit. 





Coal production in Indochina for the first 
6 months of 1949 was 181,500 metric tons, 
21,000 tons higher than during the first half 
of 1948. 
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British-Made Van “Turns to 
Bus in Half a Minute” 


A new-type all-purpose van developed 
by a Flokestone, England, firm has 
proved successful overseas, the British 
Information Services say. In the past 
12 months it has brought in more than 
£750,000,000 worth of orders, the biggest 
single order (for the European market) 
being for 500 vehicles. 

Known as Utilecon, it can reportedly 
be converted from a van into a passenger 
vehicle or vice versa in only 30 seconds, 
The vehicle is based on a standard-type 
van, but it is equipped with seats that 
fold into the floor, leaving an unob- 
structed space when desired. 

The firm has a backlog of home orders 
running into thousands of pounds ster- 
ling, but “these must wait until all ex. 
port orders have been filled,” the British 
say. 











German Property a 
“Recovery Aid” to Norway 


German goods and holdings in Norway con- 
fiscated by the Norwegian Directorate for 
Enemy Property will account for some $70, 
000,000 of the $4,260,000,000 which Norway is 
claiming as war reparations, according toa 
recent statement by Directorate head Erik T, 
Poulsson. By midyear, some $60,000,000 of 
this sum had been realized. Largest items 
remaining to be settled include $5,000,000 
in German-held stocks in the Norwegian 
chemical firm Norsk Hydro plus holdings in 
other Norwegian firms. 

Following capitulation, the bulk of German 
material was to be found in Northern Nor- 
way, where it was stranded following the 
Nazi withdrawal from Finland. Rolling stock 
including trucks and autos comprised the 
largest single item; these have been sold for 
a total of $4,600,000. Over $4,000,000 in pri- 
vate German accounts and accounts receiv- 
able constitute the second largest category. 
Other large items included $3,000,000 in Ger- 
man food stores and over $1,000,000 in liquor. 
The latter, notes Director Poulsson, was 4 
most surprising item: “In one city alone the 
Germans had laid away some 600,000 bottles.” 
All liquor has been turned over to the State 
Liquor Monopoly at cost price 

Possibly the most useful items that the 
Germans left behind was railway rolling 
stock and equipment to a value of $1,100,000, 
This included 72 operating locomotives 
which during the first years following libera- 
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tion were largely responsible for moving traf- 
fic between Trondheim, Oslo, and Kristian- 
sand. Half of the long runs, it is estimated, 
were made with German locomotives as late 
as December 1948. Of the 1,760 freight cars 
confiscated by the Directorate, 340 were tank 
cars. As there were but 80 tank cars in all 


of Norway before the war, it would have been 


impossible to meet the increased postwar 
demand for heating and fuel oil if these units 
had not been available. 

Equipment of other kinds—including 8 
variety of excavating machines—were cen- 
tered in the Trondelag area. It was this 
district that the Nazis had chosen as an Op- 
erations base, and some 50 German contract- 
ing firms had received orders to launch an 
intensified building program there. Most of 
this construction equipment has long since 
gone into Norwegian reconstruction and de- 
velopment projects the country over, says 
the Norwegian Information Service. 
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